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BITBRATUBREB. 


SCRAPS OF VERSE. 


BY THE CORN LAW RHYMER. 





We publish these selections, partly because they are good of their kind, and partly also, 
to appease our many Free Trade friends, who may be scandalised by the space devoted be- 
low to a lengthened, though condensed, diatribe on Free Trade fallacies.—Ed Alb. 


REST AFTER TOIL. 


He does well who does his best ; 
Is,he weary ? let him rest: 
Brothers! I have done my best, 

I am weary—let me rest. 

After toiling oft’ in vain, 

Baffled, yet to struggle fain ; 

After toiling long, to gain 

Little good, with mickle pain ; 

Let me rest—But lay me low, 
Where the hedgeside roses blow ; 
Where the little daisies grow, 

When the winds a-maying go: 
Where the footpath rustics plod ; 
Where the breeze-bow’d poplars nod ; 
Where the old woods worship God ; 
Where His pencil paints the sod ; 
Where the wedded throstle sings ; 
Where the young bird tries his wings ; 
Where the wailing plover swings 
Near the runlet’s rushy springs ! 
Where, at times, the tempest’s roar, 
Shaking distant sea and shore, 

Still will rave old Barnesdale o’er ; 
To be heard by me no more! 

There, beneath the breezy west, 
Tir’d and thankful, let me rest 
Like a child, that sleepeth best 

On its gentle mother’s breast. 





A DIRGE FOR ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


Friend, I return your English Hexameters, thanking you for them. 

More than forty years since, I constructed such verses, 

Choosing a lofty theme, too often worded unsimply. 

Even now, I remember one stol’n iine of the por «i 

** Thow for ever and ever, God, Omnipotent, reignest !” 

Though My verbiage pleas’d me, long ago did it journey 

Whither dead things tend. For Homer's world-famous metre 

Cannot in English be pleasing. Saxon may write it in Saxon, 

Oft’ for dacty! and spondee using iambic and trochee, 

Pleas’d—and making a boast of his wasted labour and lost time ; 

But with grace and simplicity none can write it in our tongue, 

Though the sturdy Gothic oft runs into it promptly, 

As it grandly does in these fine lines from the Bible : 

‘* How art thou fall’n from heav’n, oh, Lucifer, son of the Morn !”’ and 

«* Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing ?” 

Not unpleasing, always, mostly ’tis feeble, yet stilted, 

Wanting, in wanting ease, the might which is mightiest, beauty, 

Yet can it finely paint the beauty of form and of colour ; 

Skies, and the sea; or mountains cloudlike in distance, and stealing 

Azure from heav’n; or the daisy fresh in the dew-gleam of dawn; or 

Young June’s blush-tinted hawthorn, that scatters the snow of its 
dropp’d flowers 

Over the faded cowslip, and roses embrac’d by the woodbine, 

Under the mute, or songful, or thunder-whispering forest ; 

But from man’s heart seldom it brings the tear, which the angels, 

Knowing not sorrow, might almost in their blessedness envy. 

Slow or rapid, sweet or solemn, in Greek and in Latin, 

It isin English undignified, loose, and worse than the worst prose. 


RAIN. 


Rivers are torrents, vales and plains are lakes, 
When February draws her curtains down. 

Rain! rain! The universal snow forsakes 

Moorland and mountain, forest, farm, and town. 
Rain! Rain! it pours, it pours. Red land-floods drown 
Blue ocean’s baffled tide. With calm cold frown, 
The cold grey rock, that saw death’s cradle, wakes 
From his old dream of drowth, to find his home 

In cloud-hung deluge. The old forest shakes 

His wrinkled forehead o’er the whirling foam 

Of inland sea ; and with the haste that takes 

Life’s sad last blessing, down the revels come 

Of sky and upland, mix’d in cataract 

That rioteth in waste, like one who long hath lack’d 
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THE STOLEN DANCE. 
BY MARY CLEAVER. 
** Listen '—hush !” said a whispering voice, 
** Up and away! come, let’s rejoice, 
For no more a our eyes shall know 
Till we've danced upon the new-fallen snow 


‘* Mamma is in bed, and our bare little feet 
Will make a silent and swift retreat 

Down the back stairs, through the parlour door, 
And the garden gate we can clamber o’er. 


Por he snow like a swan’s-down carpet will be 
4 T our stolen moonlit dance of glee: 
Beantifal snow ! so fast to fall 

Spread such a carpet for such a ball! 


** Our sparklin 
: ‘ng crystal lamps are these— 
Icicles hanging from the ap e 


And look! on the roof = 
The sword-dance of ie ene 7 ape 


** Oh are we not happy, joyous, and gay, 


ave Pm He away, 
ig t 


From our lazy beds to h 
And thus in a dance of 
Make warm the cold, 


wild de 
white winter night ?” 
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Like fairies, in fairy-rings they go 

With their soft, white feet o’er the softer snow : 
If spot on earth be free from care, 

Those gleesome children have found it there. 


Hark! can you tell whence came that sound 
That stopped the dance’s merry round ? 

The wail of a child’s low moaning cry 

Borne on the night-breeze passing by. 


How fearfully the children go 

To where the garden hedge grows low, 
Closely clinging, hand in hand, 

A truant little angel band! 


When all at once they forward bound 
Eagerly o’er the trackless ground— 
And, on the moorland bare and wild, 
Behold a poor deserted child! 


Oh truants! it was no idle thought 

To that wandering child your footsteps brought; 
You were called from sleep by angels bright, 
Ye little watchers of the night ! 


A father’s frown they need not fear, 

Nor doubt he will their foundling rear ; 

So home to their soft warm beds they go, 

And dream of the dance on the new-fallen snow. 





FREE TRADE. 
From the London Quarterly Review. 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET. 


sumption with which they advance their dogmas as incontrovertible 
truths ; and, more than all, ofthe blind and reckless improvidence with 
which, when invested with the power of statesmen, they carry un- 
tried and my theories into practical application. It is observed 
by Mr. M’Culloch, one of the most disti ed of their own number, 
in reference to certain alleged “ inconsistencies and contradictions” 
which he assumes to have detected in the “* Wealth of Nations” itself, 
that ‘* these errors show in the strongest manner the absolute necessity 
of advancing with extreme caution, and of subj every theory, 
however plausible and ingenious it may appear when first stated, to a 
severe and patient examination.” How far this rule has been adhered 
to by the whole schoo! of political economists and economical statesmen, 
| it is now our task to inquire. 
Although Political Economy had been incidentally treated by man 

| writers of eminence, it was not till the appearance of Adam Smith’s 
| ‘immortal work,” as Garnier terms the ‘“* Wealth of Nations,” that it 
was presented to the world in aclear and systematic form. From the 
merit of that book, and the claims of Smith as the father of the science, 
it is neither our intention nor our wish to derogate. But as the best 
mode of reducing within just dimensions the authority of a science , 
for which, though still in its infancy, its professors are accustomed to 
claim infa)libility, it may be well to contrast some of the most unger 
tant of Smith’s propositions with the recorded opinions of many of his 
most influential successors, themselves his eulogists. — . 
| To begin with the elementary question of rent. Smith affirming that 
| «* Rent enters into the composition of the price of commodities, ” treats 

it as acause of price. M*‘Culloch asserting that “‘ Rent cannot affect 








the price of commodities,” regards it as an feet. * On employment 
| of capital in agriculture Smith remarks, “‘ Of all the ways in which 
; capital can be employed, it is by far the most advan us to the so- 


| ciety.” M*‘Culloch’s comment on this opinion is asfollows: ‘ This is 
| perhaps the most objectionable passage in the Wealth of Nations, and it 
| is really astonishing how so acute and sagacious a reasoner as Dr Smith 
| could h ave maintained a doctrine so manifestly erroneous/” Again, 

Smith says the competition of capitals causes a‘ sinking of profits. ” 


In England, the popular ery of “cheap bread” has been rung so loudly and continuously M’Culloch boldly replies that, although this theory was espoused by 
in the public ears, that they are well nigh deafened to the compiainis of impoverished and | Say, Sismondi, Garnier, and, with some trifling modifications, by Mal- 
ruined Colonies. It is well known also to most of our readers that the Liberal press at home thus, it is easy to see “* that the rinciple of competition could never be 
has unmercifully abused and ridiculed every section of the Protectionist party. May not the productive of a fall in profits. ” Smith’s distinctions between the labour 
latter occasionally claim a hearing? Free ‘Trade is, perhaps, a very great boon to Great) of different classes of society he designates as “ fallacies ; ” his reason- 


Britain, but there is at least a curious discrepancy in the doctrines of its apostles, as there has 


subject appears to be handled with much ability in the following article, and we may add 
that the conclusion, postponed until next week, is the more cogent and interesting portion. 
— Ed. Alb. 


the State of the Nation. London, 1849.—2. Two Letters to the Right Hon. H. 
Labouchere, M.P., on the Balance of Trade. ascertained from the Market Val- 
ue of all Articles Imported as compared with the Market Value of all Articles 
Exported during the last Four Years. By C ati 
London, 1849.—3. Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy 
Examined. By a Barrister. London, 1849.—4. Keport of the Proceedings 
and Speeches at the Public Meeting of the National Association held at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, London, on Tuesday the 26th of June, 1849. Lon- 
don, 1849. 


renderer it necessary, for the security of the social fabric from the as- 
saults ot Communism, that even the most self-evident of moral truths 
should be vindicated by formal demonstration ;—a process which he 
designates as alike difficult and irksome. We have happily in this 
country not yet advanced quite so far on the road to ruin. But if in 
France the ascendency of a shallow philosophy has rendered it neces- 
sary that the rights of property should be vindicated against the pre- 
tensions of an anarchical democracy, it is scarcely less requisite that 
in England property itself should be vigorously defended against the 
insidious approaches of that same “ false science” which is gradually 
sapping the foundations of national prosperity. In this spirited per- 
formance M. Thiers relied for the success which we hope and trust he 
has achieved, on an appeal to the common sense of his countrymen from 
the theories of Communism. We too would appeal to the sober sense 
of our own less volatile countrymen, from the delusive theories advanced 
under the appellation of ‘‘ Free Trade.” And we must begin with say- 
ing that, though we shall use this phrase in the following pages, we 
take it simply as a conventional one, which it would be inconvenient to 
discard, but consider its employment in conjunction with our present 
system of commerce is in fact a philological petty larceny. it may 
serve a party re to play on popular ignorance by designating Free 
Imports as “* Free Trade,” but the system has no greater affinity to a 
comprehensive and liberal commercial policy, than have the doctrines 
of Ledru Rollin to a just and equal distribution of national wealth. 

It is as a branch of the science of political economy that Free Trade 
advances its claims ; and it is on the conclusions deduced by legislators 
from the received dogmas of that science, that the important changes 
made of late years in our commercial system have been entirely found- 
ed. In examining, therefore, the policy of those changes, it is obvious- 
ly necessary that we should first test the soundness of the assumed 
principles on which legislation has proceeded—in other words, that we 
should satisfy ourselves that political economy, as propounded by mod- 
ern authorities, affords a safe standard for the guidance of the commer- 
cial statesman. If we should find those authorities concurrent on all 
leading points of the science they profess, great deference will be prima 
facie yA to their opinions. If the propositions they advance as axioms 
be, as all real axioms must be, self-evident, natural, incontrovertible, 
then will our task be restricted to ascertaining whether specific changes 
have or have not been made in accordance with these obvious truths. 
But if it should appear that not only are the most eminent professors 
of the science at issue on some of its ¢lementary and most important 


it should further appear that many of the dogmas put forward as axi- 


of the several measures which so deeply interest us, guided by the light 


an abstract research. ‘ 

Although we avow our conviction that a large portion of the authori- 
ty on which Free-traders have been accustomed to rely with undoubt- 
ing faith is of this latter description, it must not be Supposed that we 
agree with the able and accomplished author of the “* Sophisms,” who 
pronounces that Political Economy “ will be a science, but is not one 
yet” Political economy in our judgment is already a science—though 
avery young one ; it is a science, too, in which not only have many val- 
uable truths been elicited and established, but much has been done to 
facilitate the future progress of philoso hical inquiry. Itis not, there- 
fore, with the science, but with its modern professors, that we quarrel. 





It is of their arrogant spirit that we complain—of the insufferable pre- 


been a disgraceful perversion of official records in the speeches of many of its advocates. The | 


1. Speech of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., delivered on Friday , July 6th, 1849, on | 
N. Newdegate, Esq., M.P. | 
M. Thiers has atoned for many of his literary and political trans- | 


gressions by a recent essay, “ De la Propriété,” in the outset of which | c 
he pathetically laments that the spread of ‘‘ false science” should have | foreign trade. 


propositions, but that on the same question the same writer may fre- | 
quently be detected in opposite and irreconcileable conclusions—and if, 


oms are merely arbitrary assumptions—then may we unhesitatingly re- | 
ject the claim for blind submission, and proceed to the investigation | 


of common sense alone, through the processes of a practical instead of | 


| ings as proceeding “ on a false hypothesis ; ” and on Smith’s opinions as 
| to the effect on a worknian of constant occupation in a manufactory, 
with little of filial rewerence it_must. be confessed, he declares.that‘* 

| thing wai be “Ynarvellously incorrect than these representations. ’’ 
| We could multiply to an extent almost indefinite instances of contra- 
diction of Smith’s authority not only by M‘Culloch, but by Ricardo, 
Malthus, and other leading economists ; but it is unnecessary. We must 
not, however, omit two of these instances, not only on account of their 
direct bearing on the subject of our immediate inquiry, but because, if 
the authority of the Father of Political Economy on these be admitted, 
sentence will be at once passed on the whole course of policy pursued 
of late by Parliament. 

The great social question which at this moment agitates the public 
mind,—sets interests, individuals, masses, in antagonistic array, and is 
beyond all doubt fraught in its decision with consequences the most tre- 
mendous,—is the relative advantage to this community of domestic and 
e To the solution of that question, the acute mind of 
Smith was naturally directed ; and his opinion, reached by a chain of 
lucid reasoning, is clear, unequivocal, decisive. In his Second Book, 
chap. v., he says— 
| “The capital which is employed in purchasing in one part of i 
, order to sell in another the "iallions of the Yoda br that a 
| rally replaces by every such operation two distinct capitals. The sane which 
, Sends Scotch manufactures to London and brings back English corn and manufac- 

tures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces by every such operation twe British 
capitals, which had both been emp oyed in the agriculture or manufactures of 
Great Britain. The capital which is employed in purchasing fo goods for 
home consumption, when this purchase is made with the produce of in- 
dustry, replaces likewise, by every such operation, two distinct capitals ; but ome 
of them only is employed in su ing tie industry. The capital which 


sends British goods to hyn ,and brings back Portuguese ato Great 
Britain, replaces by every such operation only one British capi other is a 
Portuguese one. Though, therefore, the returns of the foreign trade should be as 


quick as those of the home trade, the capital employed in it will give but half the 
encouragement to the industry or productive labour of the country. But the re- 
turns of the foreign trade are very soldom so quick as those of the home e. 


A capital employed in the home trade will sometimes make twelve ite Soules 


be sent out and returned twelve times, before a capital employed 
oe pes made one. If the capitals are a therefore, ———— give four- 
and-twenty times more encouragement a su t to t industry 
country « Ae the other.” , "Tes ti 
_ We shall recur by and bye to this remarkable text. At present we 
cite it only in maintenance of our position, that political economists are 
at issue on the fundamental doctrines of their science. They have not 
yet settled its principles. They have no right therefore to insist on its 
authority. This masterly exposition of the reasons fur ing do- 
mestic trade to foreign commerce is fatal to the theories of Free Trade 
economists. By all these it is therefore repudiated, though by none 
has it been refuted. Ricardo attempted a reply, but mi failed, 
M‘Culloch says that the question admits of no satisfactory solution 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowlege, in a work entitled 
‘* Commerce, ” after reiterating M‘Culloch’s declaration by that 
** it is a question that does not perhaps admit of any very satisfactory 
reply,” attempts that reply by a reiteration of Ricardo’s abortive rea- 
soning, already condemned, by anticipation. In short, by the whole 
school of theoretic economists and statesmen it is rejected. Sir Robert 
| Peel himself has never grappled with it, for he knew he must fail ; and 
| failing, how could he have defended the repeal of the Corn Laws? 
| Smith’s doctrine on this question remains unshaken and triumphant ; 
| standing reproach to arrogant and inconsistent theorists, and a last- 
ing vindication of the cause of truth, and the principle of protection. 

But the other instance to which we have now to refer is, if pessible, 
| even more conclusive. In his Fourth Book, chap. ii-, after reasoning 

against all restraintsen importation, Smith notes, 48 an exception to 
| his general rule, that ** when some particular sort of industry is neces- 
| sary forthe defence of the country, it will be advantageous to lay some 
burden upon the foreign for the encouragement of domestic industry.” 
He thus proceeds :— 

“The defence of Great Britain, for example, depends very much upon the 
number of its sailors and shipping. The act of Navigation therefore v pro- 
perly endeavours to give the sailors and chipping Great Britain the monopoly 
of the trade of their own country, in some cases by absolute prohibitions, and in 
others by heavy burdens upon the shipping of foreign countries.” 

And then, after describing in detail the several provisions of the 
Act, and admitting that it is not favourable to foreign commerce, he 
winds up his commentary in thesé memorable words :— 

“ As defence, however, is of much more importance than opulence, the Act of 
Navigation is perhaps the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England.” 











" “ Principles of Political Economy.” 
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’ ‘This celebrated passage is so diametrically opposed to all the contend- 
ing theories of oh em recent school of economists, that, as might be 
expected, it has been assailed by most of them as a heresy tainting the 
orthodoxy of Smith’s work—but it has never heen fairly met by 9 u- 
ment proving it to beanerror. Entrenched, consequently, behind I h 
authority, and strong inthe sympathy and attachment of the Britis 

ple, the Navigation Laws were the last to withstand the levelling 

octrines of the Free-traders. But our Whig rulers, with whom no- 
thing is sacred but place and power, quoting Adam Smith’s general 
doctrine as authority, but disregarding that authority in this special 
exception—deaf, though assuming to base their administration on po- 

ular principles, to the deeply-expressed voice of the people—reck- 
ao of danger—regardless of evidence—impervious to reasoning —the 
Whig Government has not scrupled to sacrifice this last ‘* rag of pro- 
tection,” as they insultingly termed ‘the flag that braved a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze,” to the insatiate Moloch they so blindly 
worship—and have repealed the Navigation Laws in obedience to the 
miserable faction that still prolongs for a brief period their ignoble po- 
litical existence—repealed it, too, by means and by influences so unusu- 
al and objectionable that we scarcely dare trust ourselves to advert to 
them. But we must not dwell on this subject—our citation of the case 
just referred to being intended to illustrate the inconsistency of the 
economists rather than to discuss the merits of the particular question. 

We cannot more fitly close our references to Adam Smith than by 
bringing forward a criticism on some of the main theories of his work, 
by one whose respectability will not, we imagine, be impeached by 
any free-trader. That critic is Francis Horner, a man pre-eminently 
qualified to form an opinion on any abstract question to which his at- 
tention was directed, and in political sentiments an exalted liberal. He 
was one of the first contributors to the “ Edinburgh Review,” which 
had just then appeared, and was engaged in the systematic study of po- 
litical economy when, in August, 1803, he thus wrote to his friend Mr. 
Thompson :— , 

“ An indirect application was made to me to furnish a set of notes fora new 
edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations : this, of course, I declined. because [ 
had other things toattend to. Even if I hal been prepared for sach an under. 
taking, which I certainly am not yet, [ should be reluctant to expose Smith's 
errors before his work has operated its fu'l effect. We owe much at present to 
the superstitious worship of Smith's name ; and we must not impair that feeling 
till the vietory is mor? complete. Uatil we can give acorrect aod precise theory 
of the nature and origin of wealth, his popular, and plausib'e and loose hypoth- 
esis is as good for the vulgar as any other,”’—Life of Horner, i. 229. 

Alas, what a revelation! The high-minded and conscientious Hor- 
ror declining to eee error till it has produced its full effect, and en- 
eouraging a plausible and loose hypothesis to deceive the vulgar ! 

Tempting as is the occasion, we can only afford a rapid glance at the 
contradictions of other scarcely less celebrated masters. Thus Malthus 
has defined political economy as ** the science which treats of the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of wealth ;” again defining 
wealth as “‘ identical with those material objects which are necessary 
useful, and agreeable to man.” 

Mr. M‘Culloch, however, informs the world that ‘this definition is 
essentially defective.” The same author, indeed, admits in express 
terms the very point we are engaged in “wigs for he states that ‘* the 
differences that have subsisted among the most eminent professors of 
political economy have proved excessively unfavourable to its progress, 
and have generated a disposition to distrust its best established conclu- 
sions.” Of course they have. But did Mr. M‘Culloch never distrust | 
his own? And on what ground is he entitled to expect faith in a sci- 
ence, on the doctrines and even the definitions of which he admits that 
its most eminent professors are not agreed? Mr. M’Culloch had no oc- 
casion to have gone far for proof of the inconsistencies he laments. At 
page 52 of his “ Principles of Political Economy,” he distinctly states 
that Adam Smith * placed the fundamental principles on which the 

roduction of wealth depends beyond the reach of cavil or dispute.” 

et at page 55, when examining those very Lata and criticising 
some of the distinctions drawn by Smith between the comparative ad- 
vantageousness of different employments, he does not scruple to say, 

«* It is clear, however, that all these distinctions are fundamentally 
erroneous.” The same author ditlers with Mr. Malthus as to the effects 
on capital and labour from the change of one employment to another ; 
with Mr. Ricardo, as to the effect on labour of the introduction of ma- 
chinery ; with ‘some political economists of considerable eminence” 
as to the effect of supply and demand on exchangeable values; and 
with “ almost all” on the true definition of Capital. He considers that 
the political economist ‘ has to deal with the passions and propensities 
which actuate the great bulk of the human race;” while Mr. Mill 
affirms that he is only concerned with such of the phenomena of the 
social state ‘‘ as take place in consequence of the pursuit of wealth, and 





makes entire abstraction of every other human passion or motive.”’* 
By one doctor litical economy is considered a science; by another an 
art. On its definitions we have seen how widely they differ. On 
Value, Capital, Rent, Stock, Profit—of what they are severally consti- 

tuted—how they are affected by varying circumstances—how the modi- 
fications of which they are susceptible bear on the conditions respec- 
tively assigned to them—in short, on almost every question within the 
range of their study, their opinions are vague and confused, or contra- 
dictory and irreconcilable. There is, therefore, no pretence for treat- 
ing political economy as an exact science. It is as yet little more than 
a speculative one, and that in an incipient state. An admission of Mr. | 
Mill, one of the most philosophical and candid of the modern school of 

economists, is not to be overlooked. ‘ Political econonty ,” he says, 

«reasons from assumed premises—from premises which might be to- 

tally without foundation in fact, and which are not pretended to be 

universally in accordance with it.” Our complaint is, that they are 

pretended to be indisputably accordant with fact. How many perni- 

cious changes should we have been spared if all economic statesmen had 

been ene ingenious with Mr. Mill! F 

We have already made a long preface ; yet, before proceeding to the 
practical investigation which we have proposed, we are irresistibly 
tempted to say a few words on the unsound and un-Christian social 

hilosophy which, with indefatigable zeal, the ares of the science 
bite for many years been labouring to establish. 

Who has not bees of the theory of Malthus as to the effect of ab- 
sentee expenditure on national interests? Great was the joy of land- 
owners squandering in reckless profusion at Paris or at Rome the rich 
revenues of their Irish estates, at finding it contended by learned phi- 
lospophers that, by abstracting from their native land the produce of 
the gifts which a bountiful Providence and the toil of a wretched peo- 
ple placed at their disposal, they were contributing as much to the 
wealth and prosperity of their country as if residing on their proper- 
ties and fulfilling those obligations which, even if attended with personal 
sacrifice, duty to God and man alike demand at their hands. But the 
fallacy was so gross that its very absurdity defeated it, and we have 
little fear that it will ever be practically revived. notwithstanding 
many ominous indications that the economical school still regard it 
with a favourable eye. 

The legal claim of the destitute poor to relief has, however, constitu- 
ted a more inviting subject for assault; and it has, accordingly, from 

_— at which Economical doctrines were first placed in the as- 

cendant in high places, been the constant object of open or covert at- 
tack. Of the whole range of questions in which the well-being of the 
e is involved, we may safely say that more equals this in intrinsic 
Eaettaaee. To subvert the principle of the claim recognized by our 
statutes from the days of Elizabeth would be the crowning triumph of 
destructive social philosophy—as the establishment of Free Trade is 
that of destructive commercial philosophy. The attempt was accord- 
ingly made with ability and vigour in the Report of the Commission of 
philosophers, on which the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1835 was found- 
ed, But the abstract doctrines enunciated in that production were too 
much opposed to public feeling to be tolerated, or to be carried with 

‘ety into practice. } 

a4 Spouauit itself was consequertly modified; the enactment to 
which it gave rise further humanised those principles in its progress 
through parliament—and defective, and in many respects harsh, as 
were its regulations,a Parliamentary recognition oi the right of the de- 
stitute poor to relief was again solemnly declared. Succeeding amend- 
ments have further sofiened its provisions, and public opinion has forced 
on those to whom its execution was intrusted a mure humane adminis- 





To such charges we disdain for ourselves «o give other reply than a dis- 
tinct and unequivocal declaration that they are untrue. But we avow 
with equal plainness, that in direct opposition to these oracles, we do 
regard “ the abstract right of the destitute poor to well-r ted as- 
sistance from the funds of the rich, as an absolute claim.’ We broadly 
deny that their ‘‘naked demand” to be saved from the ‘ infliction of a 
most painful death” by a scanty contribution from realized wealth, is 
‘simple, undisguised communism.” We protest against the doctrine of 
“« effacing destituion by the natural operation of unchecked economic 
laws.” We have not forgotten the efforts formerly made to enforce the 
cold and cruel economic dogma, that all assistance rendered by man to 
his fellow man, as having a tendency to destroy the principle of inde- 
pendent self-reliance, is a pernicious, however amiable weakness, and 
ought therefore to be discouraged, We remember the universal feeling 
of indignant reprobation with which the sentiment was met, and we 
solemnly warn the sages of Liberalism against the danger of again 
avowing that feeling, by stigmatizing the desire to mitigate destitution 
as the product of ‘* morbid softness and false philosophy.” We tell our 
Edinburgh Reviewers* that these are not times in which an attempt to 
refuse to the poor the claims which humanity prescribes and the law 
allows, can be made without endangering the security of property and 
the peace of society. We perceive clearly their aim, and we perceive 
also that, if permitted even to engage in the experiment, they will peril 
a convulsion more fearful than communism has yet effected or philosophy 
dreamed of. Their views, gloss them over as they will, are opposed not 
only to Christian principle and to human sympathy, but also to social 
interests; and they may be well assured that the British people will 
never permit them to be carried out in practical legislation. The prin- 
ciple of compulsory provision for the destitute poor under just and pru- 
dent regulation, will not, without a fierce and awful struggle, be ex- 
punged from our Statute Book. But we must return from this disgres- 
sion and hasten onwards with our subject. 
On Free Trade in the abstract we can scarcely flatter ourselves that 
we can advance much that is new. Trade is defined by Johnson as “‘ the 
exchange of goods for other goods, or for money.” It necessarily 
therefore supposes two parties. And ‘ Free Trade,” as an abstract idea, 
can only be conceived as a system of exchanges in which each party is 
at perfect liberty to seek his own interest in his own way, unfettered by 
any restriction, disability, or forcible interference whatever. Such ac- 
cordingly—subject only to such restraints as the laws of morality re- 
quire for the protection of the honest dealer, or the necessities of the 
state demand for the public good—may be said to be the practical free- 
dom of trade existing in the interchanges between the several embers 
of every community, or their home trade; nor can it be denied, that 
such freedom is indispensable to the success of internal commerce, and 
the general prosperity of every people Seizingjon this admission, the 
advocates of Free Trade at once insist that it must have similiar results 
when adopted between the different sections of the great community of 
nations. The argument is specious—but it is no more. First, the at- 
tempted parallel omits all reference to an elementary distinction which 
is of itself sufficient to vitiate the conclusion. Every individual in each 
separate nation is on an equal footing; all are exempt alike from bur- 
then or restriction, or all are subject alike to disability or restraint. 
In the utmost freedom therefore of internal exchanges no individual 
has any artificial advantage over another. But in the intercourse be- 
tween different nations this similarity is wholly wanting. In the several 
communities composing what is termed the family of nations, every 
conceivable variety of position may be found. The physical condition 
of the people, their political arrangements, the greater or smaller pres- 
sure of taxes, the abundance or deficiency of capital, and a variety of 
other circumstances open to differences almost indefinite, may give to 
the one party a preponderance of advantage which, under a system of 
literally free exchange, would ensure to that party success, to the other 
inevitable failure. Secondly, it is assumed thatin the unrestricted in- 
tercourse of internal trade every individual or section of the separate 
community actually prospers by this freedom. But is the fact accor- 
dant with the assumption? Does not the experience of every day 
teach that in the commercial dealings of individuals of the same com- 
munity one man prospers while another fails ; one town rises in im- 
portance while another declines? Thirdly, as to the grand inference 
drawn from the assumed fact, we do not wish to narrow the grouud by 
what we have just been saying. Let it be admitted, then, that, what- 
ever may be the individual or the sectional losses from the fluctuations 
of internal trade, they need not affect the general prosperity of the 
community. But let British merchants, as a class, decline, and those 
of Holland engross their transactions. Let the silk trade of Spital- 
fields, instead of being removed to Macclesfield, be transferred to Lyons 
—or Rotterdam instead of Liverpool become the seat of the colonial 
trade of Bristol ; and will it be for a moment pretended that France 


and Holland would not gain, and Britain equivalently lose, by such } 


changes as these? If all the countries of the globe were actually, or 
were ready to become, constituent portions of one and the same great 
family, the theory of the Free-traders might seem plausible: although 
as Englishmen it might even then be natural that we should inquire 
whether, under such novel arrangements, our own country would con- 
tinue to occupy the important position she has attained under a con- 
tray system. But the plain truth is, that the whole analogy is forced 
and unnatural. By treating the humon race as one great family, we 
are not following, but departing from, the apparent design of Provi- 
dence as indicated in the dispensations which every where present them- 
selves to our observation. In these we are totally unable to discover 
any trace of this ideal incorporation. Separated by natural and de- 
fined boundaries ; differing even in physical organization; inhabiting 
portions of the earth’s surface varying in temperature, from the fervid 
heat of the torrid zone to the almost unendurable cold of the arctic re- 
gions; above all, actually unintelligible to each other by variety of 
language ;—the Deity seems to have stamped on the features of nature 
and of humanity, in unmistakable characters, that nations shall re- 
main separate and distinct, each pursuing, under the restraint only of 
moral obligations and just laws, its own separate interests; and thus, 
in beautiful harmony with the similar arrangements among individuals 
of the same nation, each, however unconsciously, contributing to that 
general good which is but the aggregate of the separate‘ good of its 
parts. We consider ourselves, therefore, entitled to repudiate at once 
and entirely the whole cosmopolitan theory which, in its nature arbi- 
trary and insusceptible of proof, could only in its further examination 
lead to speculative discussion ; and we shall thus narrow the argument 
to the simple question, ** What is the System of Trade under which the 
prosperity of the British Empire will be most effectually promoted ?” 
Is it the policy of Free Trade, or that_of Protection? 

We believe that by following a sirictly inductive process of reason- 
ing we could successfully establish the latter conclusion, with all its 
corollaries ; but our limits forbid such an attempt—and, moreover, we 
must remember that we are reviewers. We must content ourselves 
with a more desultory process; but we have no doubt that in an im- 
partial examination of the several works before us our readers will find 
sufficient reason for the opinion we have avowed. In commencing this 
examination the priority is unquestionably due to the speech of Sir 
Rboert Peel. His station and admitted talents claim precedence, and 
the nature of the positions advanced, and the reasenings urged in sup- 
port of his views, in the oration to which he has now by authorized 
publication given his confirmed and deliberate sanction, fortunately 
enable us to grapple with the leading arguments by which the system 
to which he has become a convertis usually defended. We shall not 
be driven, even by the intensity of our disappointment at his defection, 
to join the ranks of his personal detractors ; but neither can we allow 
any sympathy for his past services to restrain us in the discharge of 
our duty. Now that his opinions may be cited on both sides of almost 
every great public question, it is not surprising that their authority 
should be gone for ever. Henceforth he must be content to submit, in 
common with men of smaller fame, to the rough ordeal of a scrutiny 
which, however dispassionate, can hardly be other than distrustful 

The speech was delivered on the 6th of July last, in the debate on a 
motion ‘That the House resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Nation.” We agree with Sir Robert Peel, 
that the question placed substantially in issue was, the wisdom of the 
system pursued by Her Majesty’s Government in relation to what is | 
termed “Free Trade,’ and we concur in the prudence of his determi- 





tration than accords with the stern theories of its devisers. Accor- 
dingly, again is their restless energy at work—again is the repulsive 
doctrine of the preventive check advocated under a different form. 


Again are the principles and the intentions of the friends of the poor, 


libelled by lofty assertions that the‘* Poor Law assumes as its axiomatic 
foundation that the idle have a right to share the earnings of the indus- 
trious, provided only that their idleness shall have brought them to 
destitution ;” and that, ‘* the laws of nature having decreed that idlenes 
and improvidence shall incur destitution, we assume to ourselves a dis- 
pensing power, and pronounce that they shall not incur destitution.” 


nation not to enter into any of those purely political controversies 
that might have been raised under the terms of the motion. His per- 
formance is marked by the skill which so pre-eminently distinguishes 
him among the debaters of the time: no one could over-praise its dex- 
terity with reference to the place and the occasion. But like many of 
the speeches on which his oratorical fame is founded, it abounds in de- 
fects which cannot be concealed from the calm student of the closet by 
all its dialectical ingenuities and the consummate artifices of its rhe- 
toric. He disclaims declamation, but practises it; assumes all the ap- 
pearance of frankness while pursuing a train of refined casuistry : 








* “ Principles of Political Hconomy.” 


* See Kdin. Kev. for October, 1849, Art. on “ Unsound Social Pailosophy.” 





evades facts with which he is unable to grapple, and heightens and ex. 
those which seem in any way to favour his argument; he 
avoids close angl consecutive reasoning—and pronounces opinions with 
an oracular confidence calculated to win for them from the unreflect. 
ing and superficial the credit of indisputable truths. These character. 
istics of the speech render its analysis difficult; but we hope to be en- 
abled to fasten on some of the fundamental principles it evolves, and 
thence to bring to the test of candid criticism the unspeakably import- 
ant questions dependent on their truth or error, After a brief and 
feeble exordium, Sir Robert seizes on an apparently weak point in the 
preceding speech of Mr, Disraeli, and endeavours to turn his weapon 
against himself. In referring to the distress that had succeeded the 
tariff of 1846, that speaker—somewhat incautiously, as we think—con- 
trasted it with the prosperous condition of our home and colonial 
trades in the year 1845, the period immediately preceding the enact- 
ment of the tariff. Now at that period Sir Robert Peel retained the 
official place he won in 1841, and by declaring that the tariff of 1846 
was not the adoption of any new principle, but simply the complement 
of the principle he had introduced in his tariff of 1842, he at once af- 
forded himself a fair pretext for vaunting the success of his measures 
in the admitted prosperity of 1845, and laid plausible ground for the 
inference that the difficulty experienced after the final developmen: of 
his system in 1846 must have resulted from some other cause than that 
to which it had just been ascribed. We need hardly observe that the 
Right Honourable Uaronet’s self-congratulatory statement is open to 
large deductions. As respects agriculture, it cannot be denied that, 
not only when he constructed his tariff of 1842, but down to the last 
speech he delivered in the session of 1844-5, he maintained the same 
principle of regulated protection, on the strength of which he ejectedd 
the Whigs in 1841. The principle of his main legislation in 1846 was 
therefore for hima new principle. We have no time to dwellona 
int already discussed often enough in these pages. We may add, 
Seeereh, that had his opponent taken a much earlier period for the 
first term of comparison, Sir Robert Peel would have found it hard in- 
deed to make even a plausible retort. ’ 

His next position opens at once one of the leading fallacies of the 
whole school. Sir Robert states (p. 11) that the official value of the 
articles of consumption imported in 1848 was 32,500,000/. ; and he then 
exultingly asks, ‘*‘ Does any man grudge the import of these articles ? 
What has become of them ? They have been imported ; they have been 

aid for ; they have been eaten.” And to give point to these questions 
G adds, ‘‘ Has any one had too much ? Has there been any case of sur- 
feit ? Is the cholera attributable to it?” We entreat the attention of 
our readers while we endeavour to give an answer which may at least 
place the value of the questions in a less triumphant point of view. It 
will be observed that Sir Robert Peel says, that the official va/ue of the 
articles he refers to was 32,500,000/. Now no man better knew than 
Sir Robert that this official value, fixed in 1694 and never since altered, 
affords no correct index of the actual vaiue of the articles. It is dis- 
creditable to the Legislature that it is allowed to figure in our public 
returns. Mr. Porter, in his “ Progress of the Nation, ” describes it as 
‘a fallacy ;” and says that ‘‘ the sums thus stated must not be sup- 
posed to give any accurate exhibition of the value of goods exported and 
imported.” But of the extent of the errors to which this misnomer 
leads, few persons have any accuratate idea. We have at this moment 
before us the Finance Account for the year ending 5th of Jenuary, 1849 
—that consequently from which, as we presume, the Right Honourable 
Baronet’s statement was made, Now at page 127 it will be found that 
the ** total official value of the produce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom exported from Great Britain to foreign parts, ” is set down at 
132,617 ,6817. ; but turning to page 129, where, from the practice of re- 
cording both official and real value of Exports, we are fortunately ena- 
bled to test the precise degree of credit to be given to the former, we find 
that the ‘* Total rea/ or declared value of the [same] produce and man- 
ufactures of the United Kingdom, exported from Great Britain to For- 
eign parts, ” was no more than 52,849,445/.! We heve unfortunately 
no means of arriving at the real value of the Imports, except by esti- 
mate, in which the calculations of Mr. Newdegate are adapted to afford 
most valuable assistance ; but—if the difference between official and 
real value were the same on imports as on exports, Sir Robert Peel’s 
$2,500,000/. worth of eatables and drinkables would be at once reduced 
to little more than 13,000,0007. This reduction, we believe, would ex- 
ceed the fact, but it is undeniable that the official value is a fallacy and 
an exaggeration. But this is not all. By Parliamentary Account No. 
68 relating to ‘* Trade and Navigation, ” it will be perceived that of 57, 
061,431 Ybs. of coffee imported in 1848, only 37,106,292 lbs. were taken 
for home consumption ; of 6,994,576 qrs. of corn of all sorts, only 5,893, 
308 qrs ; of 5,913 ewts. of cured fish, but 2,758 ewts. ; 6f 9,655,963 gal- 











lons of spirits, only 4,619,757 gallons ; of 6,871,468 cwts. of sugar, 6, 
162,621 ewts ; of 35,986,471 lbs. of tobacco and snuff, 27,267,407 Ibs. 
and of 7,536,290 gallons of wine, only 6,368,909 gallons : yet the aggre- 
gate imports are those quoted and reasonedon! We confess that we 
eould not dissemble our astonishment when these facts were brought 
under our observation, and we are persuaded the public will participate 
in our surprise. But what are we to say of Sir Robert Peel and his 
argument ? We cannot suspect him of wilful misrepresentation, bu 

what are we to think of the experienced statesman who could, however 
unintentionally, allow himself to become the medium for misleading Par- 
liament and the people by such flagrant mis-statements ? We have now, 
however, disposed of the question, ‘* What has become of the 32,500,000/. 
worth of eatable and drinkable materials imported !” as well as of the 
answer, ** They have been imported—they have been paid for—and 
they have been eaten.” Imported they have been—paid for they may hav- 
been—but eaten they have not been. We await the rejoinder; merely 
adding, that it is apparent that a portion only of these imports has been 
consumed, and was consequently required by the people, the balance, 
after deducting the quantity exported, must have remained an incubus 
onthe market, depressing the value of the whole exchangeable produce 
of the country in a degree far beyond the proportion it bears to the ag- 
gregate of that produce. 

We are next carried to ‘‘ articles of raw material,” but on these, as 
no statistics are given, we shall not offer other comment than that of 
reserving our accordance in the self-laudation of Sir Robert Peel at his 
reduction of duties on them, till the question is settled of the discour- 
agement given to the Colonial production of those articles by the aboli- 
tion of differential duties in favour of the Colonies. On that question 
which Sir Robert Peel would in vain evade, it is impossible for us to en- 
ter in this paper. We may, however, be outeane for expressing our 
conviction that, if a moderate duty had been retained on foreign grown 
cotton, from which that of Colonial growth had been exempted, India 
would by this time have produced cotton equal in quality to the best 
sea-island growths of America, and we should not have heard, as we 
have lately done, of a rise of $d. per lb. inthe raw material closing 
mills or compelling them to work short time. 

We now reach the third point in Sir Robert Peel’s analysis—*« the 
import of foreign goods partly or wholly manufactured.” He commen- 

es by referring to our own vast exports, and asks, * If this be interfer- 
ence—if it be not a positive addition to the comfort and happiness: oi 
these communities with which we deal, where is the delinquent so enor- 
mous as Great Britain ?” We first answer, that there is no charge of de- 
linquency. Fora nation to take from abroad manufactured articles 
which she can produce even at an additional cost at home, we h ype to 
prove, before we close this Article, is an egregious folly—but it has not 
yet been alleged to be acrime. Sir Robert Peel may, however, julge 
nearly even this innocent Free Trade approaches to delinquency, if lic 
will turn his attention to the ‘* Correspondence between the Governor 
General of India and the East India Company, onthe subject of t! 
Dacca weavers.” He will there find it stated, on the authority of the 
Governor-General, that,— 

* Some years ago the East India Gompany annually received of the produce 
of the looms of India to the amount of 6,090,000 to 8,000.000 pieces of cotton 
goods. The demand gradually fell, and has now ceased altogether. European 
skill and machinery bave superseded the produce of India. Coiton piece-yoods, 
for ages the staple manufacture of India, seem for ever lost, and the presen 
suffering to numerous classes in India is scarcely to be paralleled in the his/ory 
of commerce.” 

Perhaps this instance may hereafter qualify the opinion that the in 
terference referred to must be a positive addition to the comfort and 
happiness of those communties with which we deal !” 


Sir Robert Peel next contrasts the ‘‘official value of exports” —includ- 
ing therein cotton manufactures to the amount of 81,043,599/., the real 
value of which is actually in the very next page explained to be only 


16,141,7962., including also coals, alkali, unwrought metals, horns, mo- 
lasses, oil, salt, sugar, wool, and other natural productions—with the 
real value of foreign manufactured goods imported, which he states at 
4,722,0002., but which, by the extracts we have made from the accounts, 
exceeds 6,000,000/. ; and of course sneers at the insignificance of the 
amount of these imports as insufficient to account for the distress Im- 
mediately after, the official value of the imports of raw materials to be 
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home industry, 
peer a Ae the 4,700,000/. real value of imported manufactures. 
Our readers, we may imagine, will be little inclined to admit the fair- 
ness of Sir Robert Peel’s exposition of relative values, when they thus 
perceive that the article of cotton manufactures, represented as of the 
enormous value of 81,000,000/, is actually worth only 16,000,000/. ; 
and we must consider it as altogether inexcusable that, with access to 
the financial accounts, in which the rea/ value is stated, the monstrous 
exaggeration of the official value should have been quoted, without ex- 

anation, in support of his argument. But we must pass rapidly over a 
variety of tempting opportunities for the exposure of minor errors of 

fact and fallacies of reasoning-—such as that his opponents desired ‘‘the 
restoration of duties of 40 or 50 per oar) awe declaration that, 
«owing to the manner in which the accounts of exports and imports 
are prepared, arguments drawn from that source are exceedingly falla- 
cious’? Such a declaration, following immediately the uhhesitating 
quotation of these very accounts as facts from which he confidently de- 
duced the most positive conclusions, is really astounding: we cannot 
account for it. Wemay alsoremark, in reference to many of his obser- 
vations on the statements of the Honourable Member for Birmingham 
respecting manufactures of brass and other metals, that they are open 
to easy correction, and some of them to direct refutation. 

The Right Honourable Baronet, however, now approaches a branch 
of the subject incomparably the most interesting and important of any 
within the range of the discussion. Mr. Disraeli had remarked that 
« the cotton goods exported in four months of 1849 were 646,000/. less 
in declared value than the same quantity of goods exported within the 
same period in 1848, and therefore the English workman had received 
646 0007. less for his labour. To meet this assertion, the reasoner, 

whoat the commencement of his speech had declared that he would 

‘substitute the plain testsof argument for vague declamation,” con- 

tents himself with saying, ‘‘1 contend that it is erroneous to infer 
that, because there has been a diminution inthe declared value of ex- 
rts, the labourers who produce the articles exported suffer any loss.” 
ie we contend that, however fallacious the efficial values may be 
(and we have shown them to be utterly untrustworthy), the declared 
values afford a tolerably correct index of the real worth of the articles 
enumerated ; andas the calculation in this case is relative, any trifling 
discrepancy applying equally to both periods would not affect the 
conclusion. Unless, therefore, a reduction had taken place in the 
price of the raw material of the manufacture (which was not the case), 
or an improvement had been introduced in the process of manufacture 
(which is not pretended), the diminution in the cost of the article pro- 
duced must have consisted of adiminished amount paid to the manufac- 
turing labourer. And the assertion of Mr. Disraeli is consequently 
fully borne out. It is true that in order to disprove the assertion of 
diminished payments to the cotton-spinner and weaver, Sir Robert Peel 
read letters from Chippenham, Nottingham, and Dundee, asserting that 
the wooilen hosiery, and linen manufacturers in those places were in 
active employment. But independently of the equivocal value of all 
such anonymous and irresponsible communications, we have yet to 
learn how such evidence can be made to bear on an argument strictly 
confined inits very terms to the cotton trade. 

Sir Robert next took occasion to introduce, by way of episode we sup- 
pose, a stern and magisterial castigation of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. Those functionaries had presented to Parliament a Report, 
which tended seriously to impugn a favourite doctrine of the Free- 
traders—namely, that cheap bread, irrespective of every other consi- 
deration, is the greatest blessing that can be conferred on the poor : for 
this unwelcome Keport proved, by reference to the experience of several 
years, that ‘when wheat was low, poor-rates were high ; and when 
wheat was high, poor-rates were low.” To have given publicity to such 
a fact was, of course, an inexpiable offence ; and accordingly Sir Robert 
Peel does not scruple to depart from his usual placid suavity, and un- 
ceremoniously stigmatizes their Report as ‘‘ the most foolish document 
ever presented to the House.” A bold assertion, it must be confessed, 
to be made to those who are, or should be, accustomed to study the do- 
cuments lagd before Parliament. To prove his charge, he first assails 
the order of the years to which the return applies, as not being conse- 
cutive, alleging that he was startled at finding their seven years of high 
prices to consist of 1839, 1840, 1841, 1848, 1842, 1847, and 1838, which 
he terms an “ extraordinary selection.” Any one who patiently con- 
siders the document will perceive that the years of high prices were 
arranged in the order of their prices inter se—the first year stated 
1839, being that of the seven in which the prices were least, the last, 
1838, that in which the prices were greatest, We are not of opinion 
that this was a particularly judicious principle; but it seems singular 

that it did not occur to Sir Robert that by the simple transposition of 
the years the appearance of se/ection would have been accounted for 
and the succession have been rendered really consecutive—thus, 1838, 
ish’ 1840, 1841, 1842; and then, omitting the intervening "years, 

#7, 1848. All this, however, is very small work. The broad fact, in 
= of Sir Robert Peel’s rebukes, stands on the face of the Return as 
follow®, the dates only being transposed :— 























Seven Yeurs when Price of Wheat was Seven Years when Price of Wheat was 
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Expended in relief to the Poor in the 7 years when price 
of Wheat was lowest.......-.. Mis sede dene’ dewess. £46,547 ,340 
44,501,906 


- £2,045,434 





More expended in 7 years when Wheat was lowest... 


5. d. 
Rate per head of Expenditure on estimated Population 
When Wheat was lowest.........sssscsceceesssvce 3 
Ditto when Wheat was highest.............. b cen eus 6 1 
More per head when Wheat was lowest............s00. 0 2 





We regret that we have not space tocomment on this remarkable do- 
cument, for it is pregnant with inference ; and we cannot suppress our 
surprise at finding Sir Robert Peel, after describing it in terms so in- 
consistent with his usual courtesy, actually talking in reference to it, 
of “the beneficial influence of low prices.” Abandoned to the indis- 
criminate defence of the doctrines of the school with which-he has con- 
nected himself, he resolutely determines to maintain “4 l’outrance” 
that cheapness is the one great blessing, in spite of the conviction of his 
Senses that in cycles of years it was coincident with increase of paupe- 
mae greater than was to be found in similar cycles of dearness, which 
- terms “the greatest misfortune.” Perhaps when he finds the year 

849 presenting an average price of wheat not exceeding 42s., and an 
aggregate of poor-rates of above nine millions, he may learn, if he will 
_ a dge, that for the labouring poor it is more desirable to be 

wa. , through remunerative prices to the farmer, to be provided 

main miedo ont gears sd be somewhat dearer, than to be 
r-ho p i 

CGstme 4 pe iat : rendered cheap by the destruction 
To be cancluded next week. 
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WHITE JACKET. 


Gatien BY HERMAN MELVILLE. 
ollowing gi . 
that highly oumei — forthcoming work are extracted from a London newspaper 
passing an opinion on it, tenibdeacma en 2 Ap: aan aie iiienmmmaties 
wes sthihe ad THE EXTEMPORE JACKET, 
ore . i P 
spreading on deck, I Hiraey & white duck frock, orrather shirt ; which, 
double at the bosom, and by then making 
there, 
t new 


& continuation of the slit 
would cut a leaf in the las 
tamorphosis took place, 


novel. 





stated to be 48,400,000/., is as adroitly | the shirt was a coat !—a strange-looking coat, to be sure; of a Quaker- 


ish amplitude about the skirts; with an infirm, tumble-down collar‘ 
and a clumsy fulness about the wristbands; and white, yea white 1s a 
shroud. And my shroud it afterward came very near proving, as he 
who reads further will find.** With many odds and ends of patches 
—old socks, old trowser-legs, and the like—I bedarned and bequilted 
the inside of my jacket, till it became, all over, stiff and , as 
King James’s cotton-stuffed and eengrent doublet ; and no buck- 
ram or steel hauberk stood up more stoutly. * ° ° ° 
In sketching the preliminary plan, and laying out the foundation of 
that memorable white jacket of mine, I nad had an earnest eye to all 
these inconveniences, and resolved to avoid them. 1 proposed, that 
not only should my jacket keep me warm, but that it should also be so 
constructed as to contain a shirt or two, a pair of trowsers, and divers 
knicknacks—sewing utensils, books, biscuits, and the like. With this 
object, I had accordingly provided it with a great variety of pockets, 
pantries, clothespresses and cupboards. The principal apartments, 
two in number, were placed in the skirts, with a wide hospitable en- 
trance from the inside: two more, of smaller capacity, were planted in 
each breast, with folding-doors communicating, so that in case of emer- 
gency, to accommodate any bulky articles, the two pockets in each 
breast could be thrown into one. There were, also, several unseen re- 
cesses behind the arras; insomuch, that my jacket, like an old castle, 
was full of winding stairs, and mysterious closets, crypts and cabinets ; 
and like a confidential | heey megree abounded in snug little out-of-the- 
way lairs and hiding-places, for the storage of valuables. Superadded 
to these were four capacious pockets on the outside; one pair to sli 
books into when suddenly startled from my studies to the naln-sapel 
yard; and the other pair for permanent mittens, to thrust my hands 
into of a cold night-watch. This last contrivance was regarded as 
needless by one of my top-mates, who showed me a pattern for sea-mit- 
tens, which he said was much better than mine. It must be known 
that sailors, even in the bleakest weather, only cover hands when un- 
employed; they never wear mittens aloft; since aloft, on literally 
carry their lives in their hands, and want nothing between their grasp 
of the hemp and the Se ones it is desirable, that what- 
ever things they cover their hands with, should be capable of bei 
slipped on and off ina moment. Nay, it is desirable that they shoul 
be of such a nature, that in a dark night, when you are in a great 
hurry—say, going to the helm—they may be jumped into indiscrimi- 
nately ; and not be like a of right-and-left kids; neither of which 
will admit any hand but the particular one meant for it. 
My top-mate’s contrivance was this—he ought to have got out a pa- 
tent for it—each of his mittens was provided with two thumbs, one on 
each side; the convenience of which needs no comment. But though 
for clumsy seamen, whose fingers are all thumbs, this description of 
mitten might do very well, White-Jacket did not so much fancy it. For 
when your hand was once in the bag of the mitten, the empty thumb- 
hole sometimes dangled at your palm, confounding your ideas of where 
your real thumb might be; or else, being carefully grasped in the hand, 
was continually suggesting the insane notion that you were all the 
while having hold of some one else’s thumb. No; I told my good top- 
mate to go away with his four thumbs, I would have nothing to do with 
them; two thumbs were enough for any man. For some time after 
completing my jacket, and getting the furniture and household stores 
in it, I thought that nothing could exceed it for convenience. Seldom 
now did I have occasion to go to my bag, and be jostled by the crowd 
who were making their wardrobe in a heap. If I wanted anything in 
the way of clothing, thread, needles or literature, the chances were 
that my invaluable jacket contained it. Yes: I fairly hugged myself, 
and revelled in my jacket ; till alas! a long rain put me out of conceit 
of it. I, and all my pantries and their contents, were soaked through 
and through, and my pocket-edition of Shakspeare was reduced to an 
omelet. However, availing myself of a fine sunny day that followed, 
l emptied myself out in the main-top, and spread all my goods and 
chattels to dry. But spite of the bright sun, that day proved a black 
one. The scoundrels on deck detected me in the act of discharging my 
saturated cargo; they now knew that the white jacket was used for a 
storehouse. The consequence was, that my goods being well dried and 
again stored away in my pockets, the very next night, when it was my 
quarter-watch on deck, and not in the top (where they were all honest 
men), I noticed a parcel of fellows skulking about after me wherever I 
went. Toa man, they were pickpockets, and bent upon pillaging me. 
In vain I kept clapping my pockets like a nervous cld gentlemen in a 
crowd; that same night I found myself minus several valuable articles. 
So, in the end, I masoned up my lockers and pantries; and save the 
two used for mittens, the white jacket ever after was pocketless. 


A GALE OFF CAPE HORN. 
About midnight, when the starboard watch, to which I belonged, 
was below, the boatswain’s whistle was heard, followed by the shrill 
ery for ‘* 4/1 hands take in sail! jump men, and save ship!” Spring- 
ing from our hammocks, we found the frigate leaning over to it so 
steeply, that it was with difficulty we could climb the ladders leading 
to the upper deck. Here the scene was awful. The vessel seemed to 
be sailing on her side. The main-deck guns had several days pre- 
viously been run in and housed, and the port-holes closed ; but the lee 
carronades on the quarter-deck and forecastle were plunging through 
the sea, which undulated over them in milk-white billows of foam.— 
With every lurch to leeward the yard-ends seemed to dip in the sea, 
while forward the spray dashed over the bows in cataracts, and drench- 
ed the men who were on the fore-yard. By this time the deck was 
alive with the whole strength of the ship’s company, five hundred 
men, officers and all, mostly clinging to the weather bulwarks. The 
occasional phosphorescence of the yeasty sea casta glare upon their 
uplifted faces, as a night fire in a populous city lights up the panic- 
stricken crowd. Im a sudden gale, or when a large quantity of sail is 
suddenly to be furled, it is the custom for the First Lieutetant to take 
the trumpet from whoever happens then to be officer of the deck.— 
But Mad Jack had the trumpet that watch; nor did the First Lieuten- 
ant now seek to wrest itfrom his hands. Every eye was upon him, as 
if we had chosen him from among us all, to decide this battle with 
the elements by single combat with the spirit of the Cape; for Mad 
Jack was the saving genius of the ship, and so proved himself that 
night. I owe this right hand, that is this moment flying over my 
sheet, and all my present being to Mad Jack. The ship’s bows were 
now butting, battering, ramming, and thundering over and upon the 
head seas, and with a horrible wallowing sound our whele hull was 
rolling in the trough of the foam. The gale came athwart the deck, 
and every sail seemed bursting with its wild breath. All the quarter- 
masters, and several of the forecastle-men, were swarming round the 
double-wheel on the quarter-deck. Some jumping up and down, with 
their hands upon the spokes; for the whole helm and galvanized keel 
were fiercely feverish with the life imparted to them by the tempest.— 

‘Hard up the helm!” shouted Captain Claret, bursting from his 
cabin like a ghost in a night-dress.—‘‘—— you!” raged Mad Jack to 
the quarter-masters; ‘‘ hard down—hard down, I say, and be damned 
to you!” Contrary orders! but Mad Jack’s were obeyed. His object 
was to throw the ship into the wind, so as the better to admit of close- 
reefing the top-sails. But though the halyards were let go, it was im- 
possible to clew down the yards, owing to the enormous horizontal 
strain on the canvass. 

It now blewa hurricane. The spray flew over the ship in floods. 
The gigantic masts seemed about to snap under the world-wide strain 
of the three entire top-sails. “‘ Clew down! clew down!” shouted Mad 
Jack, husky with excitement, and in a frenzy, beating his trumpet 

ainst one of the shrouds. But owing to the slant of the ship, the 
thing could not be done. It was obvious that before many minutes 
something must go—either sails, rigging, or sticks ; perhaps the hull 
itself, and all hands. Presently a voice from the top exclaimed that 
there was a rent in the main-top-sail And instantly we heard a re- 
port like two or three muskets discharged together ; the vast sail was 
rent up and down like the Veil of the Temple. This saved the main- 
‘mast ; for the yard was now clewed down with comparative ease, and 
the top-men laid out to stow the shattered canvass. Soon, the two 
remaining top-sails were also clewed down and tightly reefed. Above 
all the roar of the tempest and the shouts of the crew, was heard the 
dismal tolling of the ship’s bell—almost as large as that of a village 
church—which the violent rolling of the ship was occasioning. Ima- 
gination cannot conceive the horror of such a sound in a night-tempest 
atsea. ‘* Stop that ghost!” roared Mad Jack ; ‘‘ away, one of you, 
and wrench off the clapper!” But no sooner was this ghost gagged, 
than a still more appalling sound was heard, the rolling to and fro of 
the heavy shot, which, on the gun-deck, had broken loose from the gun- 
racks, and converted that part of the ship into an immense bowling- 
alley. Some hands were sent down to secure them; but it was as much 





as their lives were worth. Several were maimed; and the midship- 


opened it lengthwise—much as you! men who were ordered to see the duty performed reported it impossi- 
webenion The gash being made, a me- | ble, until the storm abated. The most terrific job of all was to furl 
ending any related by Ovid. For, presto! ! the main-sail, which, at the commencement of the squalls, had been 





clewed up, coaxed and quieted as much as possible with the bunt-lines 
and slab-lines. Mad Jack waited some time for a lull, ere he gave 
an order so perilous to be executed. For to furl this enormous ,iz 
such a gale, required at least fifty men on the yard, whose weight su- 
peradded to that of the ponderous stick itself, still further jeopardized 
their lives. But there was no prospect of a cessation of the gale, and 
the order was at last given. Atthis time a hurricane of slanting sleet 
and hail was descending upon us; the rigging was coated with @ thin 
glare of ice, formed within the hour. « Aloft, main-yard-men ! and all 
you main-top-men! and furl the main-sail!” cried Mad Jack. Idashed 
down my hat, slipped out of my quilted jacket in an instant; kicked 
the shoes from my feet, and, with a crowd of others, sprang for the 
rigging. Above the bulwarks (which in a frigate are so high as to 
afford much protection to those on deck) the gale was horrible. The 
sheer force of the wind flattened us to the rigging as we ascended, and 
every hand seemed congealing to the icy shrouds by which we held. 
«« Up—up, my brave hearties !” shouted Mad Jack; and up we got, 

some way or other, all of us, and groped our way out on the yard-arms. 

‘*Hold on, every mother’s son!” cried an old quarter-gunner at my 
side. He was bawling at the top of his compass; but in the gale he 
seemed to be whispering ; and I only heard him from his being right to 
windward of me. But his hint was unnecessary; I dug my nails into 
the jack-stays, and swore that nothing but death should part me and 
them until I was able to turn round and look to windward. As yet, 
this was impossible; I could searcely hear the man to leeward at my 
elbow; the wind seemed to snatch the words from his mouth and fly 
away with them to the South Pole. 

Ail this while the sail itself was flying about, sometimes catching over 
our head, and threatening to tear us from the yard in spite of all our 
h . For about three quarters of an hour we thus hung suspended 
right over the rampant billows, which curled their very crests under 
the feet of some four or five of ns clinging to the lee-yard-arm, as if to 
float us from our place. Presently, the word along the yard from 
windward, that we were ordered to come down and leave the sail to 
blow, since it could not be furled. A midshipman, it seemed, had been 
sent up by the officer of the deck to give the order, as no trumpet could 
be heard where we were. Those on the weather yard-arm managed to 
crawl upon the spar and scrambie down the rigging ; but with us, 7 
the extreme leeward side, this feat was out of the question ; it was lit- 
erally like climbing a precipice to get to windward in order to reach the 
shrouds ; besides the entire yard was now incased in ice, and our hands 
and feet were so numb that we dare not trust our lives to them. Never- 
theless, by assisting each other, we contrived to throw ourselves pros - 
trate along the yard, and embrace it with our arms and legs. In this 

ition, the stun’-sail-booms greatly assisted in securing our hold. 

trange as it may appear, I do not suppose that, at this moment, the 
slightest sensation of fear was felt by one manon that yard. We clung 
to it with might and main ; but this was instinct. he truth is, that, 
in circumstances like these, the sense of fear is annihilated in the unut 
terable sights that fill all the eye, and the sounds that fill all the ear. 
You become identified with the tempest ; your insignificance is lost 
in the riot of the stormy universe around. Below us, our noblefr 
seemed thrice its real length—a vast black wedge, opposing its est 
end to the combined fury of the sea and wind. At length the first fury 
of the gale began to abate, and we at once fell to pounding our hands, as 
a preliminary operation to going to work ; for a gang of men had now 
ascended to a secure what was left of the sail ; we somehow packed 
it away, at last, and came down. About noon the next day, the gale so 
moderated that we shook two reefs out of the top-sails, set new courses, 
and stood due east with the wind astern. 

JACK AND THE BRAZILIAN COURT. 

While we lay in Rio, we sometimes had company from shore; but 
an unforeseen honour awaited us. One day, the young Emperor, Don 
Pedro II., and suite—making a circuit of the harbour, and visiting all 
the men-of-war in rotation—at last condescendingly visited the Vever- 
sink. He came ina splendid barge, rowed by thirty African slaves, 
who, after the Brazilian manner, in concert rose upright to their oars 
at every stroke; then sank backward again to their seats with a simul- 
taneous groan. He reclined under a canopy of yellow silk, looped with 
tassels of green, the national colours. At the stern waved the] razilian 
flag, bearing @ large diamond figure in the centre, emblematical, per- 
haps, of the mines of precious stones in the interior; or, it may be, a 
magnified portrait of the famous ‘* Portuguese diamond” itself, which 
was found in Brazil, in the district of Tejuco, on the banks of the Rio 
Belmonte. * * At the gangway, the Emperor was received by our 
Commodore in person, arrayed in his most resplendent coat and finest 
French epaulettes. * * It was a fine sight to see this Emperor and 
Commodore complimenting each other. Both wore chapeave-de-bras 
and botl ¢ontinually waved them. * * You have seen cones of crys 
tallized salt. Just so flashed these Portuguese Barons, Marquises 
Viscounts, and Counts. Were it not for their titles, and being seen in 
train of their lord, you would have sworn they were eldest sons of jew- 





ellers all, who had run away with their fathers’ cases on their backs. 
Contrasted with these lamp-lustres of Barons of Brazil, how waned the 
gold lace of our barons of the frigate, the officers of the gun-room ! and 
compared with the long, jewel-hilted rapiers of the Marquises, the lit- 
tle dirks of our cadets of noble houses—the middies—looked like gilded 
tenpenny nails in their girdles. But there they stood! Commodore 
and Emperor, Lieutenants and Marquises, middies and pages The 
brazen band on the poop struck up; the marine guard presented arms ; 
and high aloft, looking down on this scene, all ‘‘ the people” vigorously 
hurraed. A topman next meon themain royal yard removed his hat, 
and diligently manipulated his head in honour of the event; but he 
was so far out of sight in the clouds, that this ceremony went for no- 
thing. s % ? $ 

Our royal visitor was an undoubted Braganza, allied to nearly all 
the great families of Europe. His grandfather, John VI., had been 
King of Portugal; his own sister, Maria, was now its queen. He was, 
indeed, a distinguished young gentleman, entitled to high considera- 
tion, and that consideration was most cheerfully accorded him. He 
wore a green dress-coat, with one regal morning-star at the breast, 
and white pantaloons. In his chapeau was a single, bright, golden- 
hued feather of the Imperial Toucan fowl, a magnificent, omnivorous, 
broad-billed bandit bird of prey, a native of Brazil. Its perch is on 
the loftiest trees, whence it looks down upon all humbler fowls, and, 
hawk-like, flies at their throats. The Toucan once formed part of the 
savage regalia of the Indian caciques of the country, and, upon the 
establishment of the empire, was symbolically retained by the Portu- 
guese sovereigns. His Imperial Majesty was yet in his youth; rather 
corpulent, if anything ; with a carefree, pleasant face, and a polite, in- 
different, and easy address. His manners, indeed, were entirely unex- 
ceptionable. ** The first reception over, the smoke of the cannona- 
ding salute having cleared away, and the martial outburst of the brass 
band having also rolled off to leeward, the people were called down 
from the yards, and the drum beat to quarters. To quarters we went ; 
and there we stood up by our iron bull-dogs, while our royal and noble 
visitors promenaded along the batteries, breaking out into frequent ex- 
clamations at our warlike array, the extreme neatness of our garments, 
and, above all, the extraordinary polish of the bright-work about the 
great guns, and the marvellous whiteness of the decks. ‘* Que gosto!” 
cried a Marquis, with several dry goods samples of ribbon, tallied with 
bright buttons, hanging from his breast.—‘* Que gloria!” cried a crook- 
ed, coffee-coloured Viscount, spreading both palms.—* Que alegria !” 
cried a little Count, mincingly eireumnavigating a short box.—‘‘ Que 
contentamento he o meu!” cried the Emperor himself, lacently 
folding his royal arms, and serenely gazing along our ranks. Pleasure, 
Glory, and Joy—this was the burden of the three noble courtiers. -1"d 
very pleasing indeed—was the simple rendering of Don Pedro's im- 

rial remark. “ Ay, ay,” growled a grim rammer-and-sponger be- 

ind me ; “ it’s all devilish fine for you nobs to look at; but what would 
you say if you had to holy-stone the deck yourselves, and wear out 
your elbows in polishing this cursed old iron, besides getting 9 dozen at 
the gangway, if you dropped a grease-spot on deck in your mess ?” 

In due time the drums beat the retreat, and the ship’s company 
scattered over the decks. Some of the officers now assumed the of 
cicerones, to show the distinguished strangers the bowels of the frigate, 
concerning which several of them showed a good deal of intelligent cu- 
riosity. A guard of honour, detached from the marine corps, accompan- 
ied them, and they made the circuit of the the berth-deck, where, at a 
judicious distance, the Emperor pecped down into the cable-tier, a v 
subterranean vault. The Captain of the Main-Hold,who there presided, 
made a polite bow in the twilight, and respectfully expressed @ desire 
for His Royal Majesty to step down and honour him with a eall ; but, 
with his handkerchief to his Imperial nose, his majesty declined. The 
party then commenced the ascent to the spar-deck ; whieh, from so 
great a depth in a frigate, is something like getting up to the top of 
Bunker Hill monument from the basement. While a crowd of the peo- 
ple was gathered about the forward part of the booms, a sudden cry 
was heard from below; 2 lieutenant came running forward to learn the 
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cause. when an old sheet-anchor-man, standing by, after touching his 
hat, hitched up his waisthands, and replied, “I don’t know, sir, but 
I’m thinking as how one o’ them ’ere kings has been tumblin down the 
hatchway.” And something like this it turned out. In ascending one 
of the narrow ladders leading from the berth-deck to the un-deck, the 
Most Noble Marquis of Silva, in the act of elevating the mperial coat- 
tails, so as to protect them from rubbing against the newly-painted 
combings of the hatchway, this nobly Marquis’s sword, being an un- 
commonly long one,had caught between his legs, and tripped him head 
over heels down into the fore-passage.—‘“Onde ides? (where are you 
oing ””) said his royal master, tranquilly peeping down toward the 
falling Marquis ; “‘ and what did you let go of my coat-tails for ? he 
suddenly added, in a passion, glancing round at the same time, to see 
if they had suffered from the unfaithfulness of his-bearer. ‘* Oh, Lord!” 
sighed the Captain of the Fore-top, “ who would be a Marquis of Silva ‘ 





KNEBWORTH, 
IN HERTFORDSHIRE, THE SEAT OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


Knebworth Manor and Fort were granted at the Conquest by Wil- 
liam I. to his favourite counsellor and captain, Eudo, surnamed Da- 
pifer. Knebworth was fortunate in the rank or fame of its successive 
owners during the early periods of our history. In the reign of Edward 
1. its ancient fort was possessed by the powerful Robert de Hoo; in 
that of Edward II. it had to Thomas de Brotherton, fifth son of 
Edward I. by marriage with his daughter Margaret, afterwards creat- 
ed Duchess of Norfolk. Its next owner was the famous Sir Walter 
Manny. It devolved by heritage on Anne, daughter of the Duchess of 
Norfoik, and wife to John de Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. In the reign 
of Henry IV. it became the property of John Hotoft, Knight of the 
Shire for Herts; an eminent man in that reign, and subsequently Trea- 
surer to the Household of Henry IV. His daughter married Sir Robert 
de Lytton, of Lytton in the Peak of Derbyshire, Governor of Bolsover 
Castile, and Grand Agister of the Forests in the Peak. His grandson 
(also named Robert), early in the reign of Henry VII., purchased the 

roperty of his maternai ancestry, and thus became Lord of Knebworth. 
This second Sir Robert de Lytton was of great note and power in his 
time ; his family had always espoused the cause of the House of Lan- 
caster ; he fought with Henry VII. at the battle of Bosworth, and was 
by that king made Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, Under-Treasurer of 
the Court of Exchequer, one of the Privy Council, and Knight of the 
Bath. He is mentioned by Perkin Warbeck, in one ef his manifestos, 
as exercising considerable influence in the councils of Henry VII., and 
was one of the most powerful of that king’s supporters, in point of pos- 
sessions and descent. He held rich lordships in Derbyshire, Cheshire, 
Northamptonshire, Herts, and Essex. Knebworth became his princi- 
pal residence. Heenlarged the fortress, and changed its character into 
the elaborate and enriched architecture, which the part of the house 
now standing, and originally reconstructed by him, still retains. 

The family of Lytton had been settled in Cheshire and Derbyshire from 
the period of the Conquest. Sir Giles de Lytton, nephew to the great 
Hubert de Lacy, Earl of Chester, whose arms he quartered, followed 
Richard III. to the Holy Land, and fought with him at Askalon. The 
Lyttons continued to hold offices of state or trust under successive mon- 
archs till the reign of Elizabeth. Under Henry VIII. William de Lyt- 
ton was made Governor of Bulloign Castle. Under Elizabeth, Sir Row- 
land de Lytton, Lord Lieutenant of Essex and Herts, commanded the 
forces of those counties at Tilbury Fort; and was Captain of that flower 
of lish chivalry, the band of Gentlemen Pensioners, so renowned in 
the reign of the Virgin Queen * Sir Rowland Lytton married Anne, 
daughter of Oliver, the first Lord St. John of Bletsoe, and great grand- 
daughter of Margaret Beauchamp by her first husband, Sir Oliver St. 
John. By her second marriage with the Duke of Somerset, this Mar- 
garet was the grandmother of Henry VII.; so that Anne, Lady Lytton, 
claimed the honour of a blood-relationship with Elizabeth, who favour- 
ed Knebworth with several visits during her reign. 

In the reign of Charles I., Sir William Lytton, Knight of the Shire 
for Herts, adopted the popular cause, supported by Pym, Elliott, and 
Hampden, and was one of the commissioners sent to treat with the king 
at Oxford; those commissioners being chosen from the most powerful 
country ——- of the party. He seems to have been a moderate 
man, and a sincere patriot; for he opposed the ascendancy of Cromwell 
no less than the despotism of Charles, and was one of the refractory 
members whom Oliver confined in Hellhole. By his marriage with Ruth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Barrington, of Barringtom Hall, Sir William 
Lytton allied his house with the blood-royal of the Plamtagenets ; Ruth 
Barrington being fourth in descent, through the Countess of Salisbury 
and Richard de la Pole, Knight of the Garter, from George, Duke of 
Clarence, and Isabel, daughter of Earl Warwick the King-maker. 

In the reign of Anne, the heir-male of the Lyttons dying without is- 
sue, the estate passed to his cousin, William Robinson, ceu Norreys, of 
Guersylt, Denbighshire, and Monacdhu, in Anglesey, who, on the ma- 
ternal side, descended from the Lyttons, and on his father’s from a race 
still more ancient ; tracing, indeed, in a direct and acknowledged line, 
from the heroes and princes of our earliest history,—Elystan Glodrydd, 
or the Glorious (godson of King Athelstan), Prince of North Wales, and 
Lord of all between Wye and Severn; Karadoc Vreicfras ; Roderic the 
Great ; and Cadwallader the last of the Briti@h kings. His ancestor, 
Sir William Norreys, married Anne, sister of Owen Tudor, and grand- 
aunt to Henry VII. His son, Sir Robert, married Anne, daughter of 
Sir W. Griffiths, Grand Chamberlain of Wales, and his name was of 
such eminence in the wars of the time, that his son, according to Welsh 
custom, took the name of Rob’s or Robin’s son, which was afterwards 
borne by the descendants indiscriminately with the proper patronymic 
of Norreys. Through later intermarriages this family claim also de- 
scent from the Norman houses of Grosvenor, Stanley of Hooton, Brere- 
ton of Malpas, and Warburton of Ardely. The great granddaughter of 
this William Robinson, who took the name and arms of Lytton, on 
succeeding to the estates of his maternal ancestry, was Elizabeth War- 
burton Lytton, who became sole heiress and representative of the fami- 
lies of Lytton and Robinson. She married William Earle Bulwer (bri- 
gadier-general), of Heydon Hall and Wood Dalling, Norfolk; lands 
which had been in possession of his family since the Conquest. (See 
Burke’s “Commoners,” and Bloomfield’s ‘‘ Norfolk.”) By this mar- 
riage there were three sons : Ist, William Lytton Bulwer, the present 

essor of Heydon; 2nd, the Right Hon. Henry Lytton Bulwer, Min- 
ister anes at the Court of Madrid, to whom his grandmother 
bequeathed a considerable fortune; and Sir Edward Bulwer, Bart., 
who succeeded to his mother by will, in December 1843, and took the 
surname and arms of Lytton. 

The Ancient house of Knebworth is described in an early number of 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” It was a large quadrangular build- 
ing: the front, or east side, being part of the early fortress, and 
dating as far back as the time of Edward III. Three sides of the pile 
were, however, removed, as both too vast and too ruinous to inhabit, 
by the late Mrs. Bulwer Lytton; and the fourth side, which was built 
in the reign of Henry VII. by Sir Robert Lytton, forms the present re- 
sidence. It was repaired and restored by Mrs. Bulwer Lytton and the 
present possessor, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

The house stands on what Sir Henry Chauncy calls ‘a dry hillin a 
fair large park, stocked with the best deer in the county, excellent 
timber and well wooded, and from whence you may behold a most love- 
ly Jevnest to the east.” 

e exterior consists of two wings of the purest Tudor architecture, 
flanked by highly ornamented turrets, surmounted with cupolas and 
gilded vanes. The windows are all in stone mullions with small panes, 
and most of them in stained glass. At the east or entrance-front is a 
tall square tower, with flag turret and massive projecting porch. The 
west or garden-front is peculiarly elaborate, and covered with the pro- 
fuse heralry of the period, in arms, rebuses, badges, &c, The centre is 
formed by a circular tower, squared towards the base, with projecting 
embayed window, and the initials R. L. (Robert Lytton), with the date 
1499, over the door, On this side, a garden stretches into the park, 
laid out in the style favoured in the reign of James I., with stone-pier- 
ced balustrades, straight walks, statues, and elaborate parterres. The 
other sides of the house, viz, the north and east, are approached by 
stately avenues of limes and chestnuts. 

On entering through the porch there is a narrow corridor, covered with 











armour of different dates. Over a door leading to the butteries hang a 
crusader’s chain-mail, and the gigantic double-handed swords of the; 
same age. But the chief part of the armour here is of the more recent 
date of the Civil Wars. 


On entering the park from the London road is a picturesqe Lodge, which | long picture of ‘* Moses in the Bulrushes,” which unluckily hides the 


formed part of the ancient gatewgy in front of the quadrangle, and was 





* The lowestfortane of any gentleman in that noble is stated by one of | ™0St part, in character with the rest of the house. 


its members, io have been no less than 40001. a year in lan 


ual, probably, t 
0,0001. a-year atthe present time. a at 


moved by Mrs. Bulwer Lytton to the present site. The road winds 
through ocihiy wooded deer-park for about three-quarters of a mile, 
and, skirting the garden-front, approaches the house at the east. 

The Mausoleum, a beautiful Patiadian building cf stone erected by 
Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, and the grey, venerable Church, which stands 
within the park, about one hundred yards from the house, partially 
serve to break the wide prospect to which Sir Henry Chauncy refers. 

To the left is the Screen Hall, about fifty-six feet long, twenty-four 
broad, and thirty in height ; the ceiling of this hall is of the date of 
Henry VII., the screen was added in the reign of Elizabeth, and the 
arms of Sir Rowland Lytton, quartering those of Booth and Oke, of 
which families he was heir-male, are carved on the panels. Above the 
screen is the Minstrel’sGallery. Theoak panels that surround the hall 
and ascend to a considerable height, with the columns at the extreme 
end, are of the date of Charles I., and above them are carved deers’ 
heads with gigantic antlers. There are three figures in complete knight's 
armour in this hall, of the several dates of Henry VII., Henry VIII., 
and James I.; and trophies, of the dates of Elizabeth and Charles I., 
are suspended on the piers between three Gothic pierced windows. The 
fire-dogs on the ample hearth are peculiarly massive, and of the time of 
Henry VII., having the supporters assumed by Sir Robert de Lytton. 
One of the doors at the extreme end is connected with a curious relique 
of ancient manners, of which a few similar instances are still to be found 
in our old halls; it leads to a spacious cellar raised on arches, to which 
it was the custom, in the less sober age of our fathers, for the revellers 
to retire after dinner, with the noble design to drink out a bin undis- 
turbed. The corresponding door gives access to the Oak Drawing-room, 
a room thirty-six feet in length, paneled in deep wainscot, with a ca- 
rious and massive chimneypiece rising to the ceiling, and carved with 
the arms and supporters of Lytton. The upper compartments of the 
stone mullion windows are emblazoned with the arms of Booth, Good- 
manston, and Oke; quarterings brought into the family by the mar- 
riage of Sir W. Lytton (temp. Henry VIII.) with the heiress of the 
Booths. This room is hung round with portraits, chiefly those of the 
family, but with some of a more general interest. There are small 
heads of Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, and Cardinal Wolsey, fine portrait 
of Algernon Sidney in his youth, another of Andrew Marvel, two by 
Rubens of the Duke of Alba and Clara Eugenia, one of Galileo, and one 
of the Elector Palatine, husband to Elizabeth Stuart. This room com- 
municates with the Library ; a mortars apartment, with one large deep- 
set oriel window, facing the garden. The bookcases, of carved Gothic 
work in dark oak (surmounted by the crest of Norreys, the Cornish 
chough, which, according to Welsh heraldry, denotes royal descent), 
line the room throughout. The chimneypiece, of carved stone, is blaz- 
oned with the arms of Grosvenor, Stanley, and Robinson, Beaufort, St. 
John, and Lytton ; and the stained glass of the windows contains other 
armorial bearings of the joint descents of the families of Lytton and Ro- 
binson. In this room are two antique tall bronze candelabra, with 
lamps inlaid with silver, which were dug up in Apulia, and purchased 
by Sir Edward at Naples. The Neapolitan government refused for a 
long time to permit them to leave the country, and it was only upon the 
decision of a learned antiquary, that they were of the date of Joan of 
Naples, and not Roman antiquities, that they were consigned to their 
present proprietor. Assuming that date to be correct, though there is 
strong evidence to believe them genuinely Roman, they are wonderful- 
ly well preserved, and their shape and form are of exquisite taste and 
workmanship. From this room we pass to the Staircase, formed by a 
double flight of oak stairs, with curiously wrought balusters, ornamen- 
ted with lions supporting armorial shields. Two long mullion windows 
with richly stained glass, illustrating the descent of Ruth, Lady Lytton, 
from the Neviles and Plantagenets, light this interesting part of the 
house The walls are covered with armour, banners, and portraits ; 
among the last is a full-length of the Regent Murray, another half- 
length of Henry, Prince of Wales, and a vast equestrian portrait of the 
Emperor Charles V.: the rest are family portraits, including one of Sir 
Edward by Von Holst. Ascending the flight to the right, we pass 
through a carved screen-work into the lobby, leading to the State 
Apartments, four in number. The first 1s a small square room, ex- 
tremely curious from the antiquity of its decorations. The wainscot, 
in oak carving, represents the Cardinal Virtues; the walls are covered 
with gilt stamped leather, and the ceiling is blazoned with heraldry. 
In this room are some interesting portraits, viz. of the Earl of Strafford 
and his widow, of Lord Darnley, of Sir Philip Sidney, said to be given 
by him to Sir Rowland Lytton, of Sir Robert Cecil (first Lord Salis- 
bury), said algo to be a gift, of Bussy d’Amboise, homme de sang et de 
feu, and Sir Francis Russell, who married a daughter of Sir William 
Lytton. There is a curious oak cabinet, of the reign of Henry VIII., in 
this room. Passing through a carved oak door we enter the next in the 
suite, a somewhat long but narrow room, hung with rich tapestry glit- 
teringly wrought in bugles. Between the windows is a superb Vene- 
tian cabinet, in tortoiseshell and silver. There is a picture by Rem- 
brandt, called “ The Magician's Study,” over one of the doors; and 
above the high oak chimneypiece is a portrait of the young Duke of 
Gloucester, son of Charles I. Folding-doors open from this room into 
the oval room, and thence into the principal drawing-room, formerly 
called the Presence Chamber. These rooms are decorated en suite ; 


the ceilings represent nearly ninety quarterings, and the frieze the | 


principal descents, by alliance, from the Tudors and Plantagenets ; 
corresponding heraldic devices are blazoned on the windows of the 
whole suite. The walls are in green and gold, depicting the crests, 
badges, and motto of the family. There are several excellent pictures 
in these rooms: viz. a ‘‘ Magdalene,’ by Carlo Dolce, in his best man- 
ner; a most beautiful ‘‘ Madonna,” by Gallego, a Spanish artist little 
known in this country, but of high repute in his own; he was a pupil 
of Albert Durer. Nothing can exceed the finish and exquisite colour- 
ing of this lovely picture. There is also a ‘* Holy Family,” by Albert 
Durer : the head of the Virgin is beautiful. ‘* The Flight into Egypt,” 
by N. Poussin ; a portrait of Marie de Medici by Tintoretto; and the 
celebrated masterpiece of Lancret, so often engraved, of “* The Dancing 
Group.” There is also a charming bit by Charles le Brun ; a portrait 
of Edward VI., given by him to Sir William Lytton; an “ Oriental 
Fair,” finely painted, the artist unknown ; a “ Battle-piece” by Wou- 
vermans; a landscape by Salvator Rosa, ‘* 4eis and Galatea;” and 
four full-length family portraits connected with the genealogical deco- 
rations of the apartments. 

“« The furniture throughout this suite corresponds with the antiquity 
of the apnea and character of the decorations, comprising some 
rare and genuine examples of the taste of our forefathers. There are, 
in particular, two tables in ivory and ebony of the reign of Henry 
‘VIII. ; two cabinets in oak and gold of that of Henry VII; an early 
Venetian table of extreme beauty; and several chairs in the old Gen- 
oese cloth of gold, as fresh as if wrought but yesterday. Here are also 
two of the ivory and gold chairs formerly belonging to Tippoo Saib, 
presented by Lord Wellesley to Queen Charlotte, and sold after her 
death ; and some fine specimens of sculpture on marble pedestals : the 
** Laura” of Canova; the ‘Mercury,’ and ‘* Shepherd’s Boy” of 
Thorwaldsen ; the “ Fora” of Gibson, presented to Sir Edward by that 
exquisite artist; and the busts of the four Italian poets, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, Dante, and Tasso, in alabaster. Atthe end of the old Presence 
Chamber formerly ran the Picture Gallery, removed by Mrs. Bulwer 
Lytton. The suite now terminates by a stained glass window, on which 
> painted the full-length of Henry VII. with the subjoined inscrip- 

ion + — 


“ King Henry the VII., to whose blood are akin the heirs of Sir Robert de 
Lytton of Knebworth, K.B ,Privy Councillor and Keeper of the Great Ward- 
Tobe. A.D. 1508; 1st, by Margaret Beauchamp, from whom descended Anne St. 
John, wife of Sir Rowland Lytton, temp. Elizabeth. 2dly, by Anne, sister of 
Sir Owen Tudor and wife of Sir William Norreys, temp. Henry VII., from 
whom descended William Robinson Lytton, temp. Anne.” 


The chimneypiece is a beautiful Gothic specimen of carved stone gilt 
and blazoned, with the following punning motto on the frieze,—« 4 
Dieu Foy, aulx amys foyer.” 

Returning to the staircase we descend the first flight, and turning to 
that at the left pass by a full-length statue, in carved wood, of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; toa lobby, communicating on one hand with the Min- 
strels’ Gallery, on the other, through a very curious oak door, to the 
Round-Tower Chamber. This last is covered with stamped leather, 
white and gold, and commands, from the deep-set window, a beautiful 
view of the gardens. It contains portraits of Madame Dubarry, mis- 
tress to Louis XV.; of Ninon de l’Enclos; and one or two other persons 
of better repute : amongst them, Viscountess Falkland, daughter of 
Sir Rowland Lytton—a charming face. Ina lobby adjoining the tower 
is a stone bust of Prince Charles Edward. In the Music Gallery is a 


old @il de beuf, so rare in English halls. A corridor leads from the 
Musical Gallery to the principal sleeping chambers, which are, for the 


The Falkland Room is uniformly in the style of Charles II., with 


arrington of Barrington ; a third, Judith, married to Sir Nicholag 
Strode; and fourth, Elizabeth, married to W. Windham of Felbrigge, 
ancester of the celebrated statesman. Over the chimneypiece hangs g 
half-length of Charles II. in armour. ; 

Another room, called the Hampden, is of a much earlier style of de- 
coration and furniture than that which the name betokens. The cu- 
rious old bed, the wardrobe, chimneypiece, &c., are about the time of 
Henry VIII. or Edward VI. 

But the two most interesting rooms in this part of the house are, Ist, 
that called Queen Elizabeth’s, which is carved entirely, with magnifi- 
cent old tapestry in fine preservation, and in which are a vast bed of 
carved oak, a rude chimneypiece supported by quaint stone figures, 
&c. ; 24, the room called Mrs. Bulwer Lytton’s, and occupied by her in 
her lifetime. This contrasts with the rest of the house, and is’entirely 
modern. The walls, paneled in wainscot, white and gold, are hung 
round with her own drawings and paintings, some of which are of no 
common merit for a lady artist ; here also are collected the portraits of 
her immediate family, her three sons, her mother, Sir Edward's child- 
ren, &c. But the feeling which dictated the character of this 
room is best told, perhaps, by the following inscription, over the chim- 
neypiece :— 

“This room, long occupied by Elizabeth Bulwer Lytton, and containing the 
relics most associated with her memory, her Son trusts that her descendants wil! 
preserve unaltered. Liberis Virtutis exemplar.” 

The Village is long, straggling, primitive, and rural ; the cottages neat, 
and all provided with gardens In the centre is an almshouse for widows, 
built for the late Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, whose interest in all that con- 
cerned the poor of the neighbourhood, or the maintenance of the several 
duties connected with property, is visible everywhere. 

The Church of Knebworth is worth visiting. In the private Chapel 
of the family are some very beautiful and costly marble monuments to 
several of the Lyttons, surmounted by faded banners, and the crested 
helmets of some of that line, said, by Mr. Pratt, to be among the finest 
and rarest specimens he has seen in England: their dates appear tobe 
those of Henry IV., Henry VII. and Elizabeth. 

A very interesting little tale was published in the last century, call- 
ed “Jenny Spinner, or the Hertfordshire Ghost,” the scene and inci- 
dents of which are laid at Knebworth, and founded upon the traditional 
superstition that in certain apartments, called ‘the Haunted Rooms,” 
the whirr of a spinning-wheel was heard at night. The book is ex- 
tremely rare, and appears to have furnished Sir Walter Scott with the 
idea of the parish-clerk of Gandercleugh, in ‘‘ Old Mortality.” 

As the seat and residence of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., the 
accomplished Author who occupies so prominent a position in the Litera- 
ry History of the age and country, Knebworth cannot fail to possess an 
interest beyond that which it derives from antiquity and picturesque 
character; we, therefore, have devoted to it greater space than we are 
usually able to appropriate to a single subject. 


—_>— 


THE EVERGREEN LYRIC. 


M. Gérin, during a number of years cashier to the ministry of the in- 
terior, used to recount the following anecdote :—* In 1811,” said he “I 
received an order to pay five thousand francs to a poet who had com- 
posed an ode on the occasion of the King of Rome’s birth. This pro- 
duction, a perfect specimen of ill-rhymed commonplace, and in which 
“glory” and “ victory” were happily intertwined with “ laurels” and 
“warriors,” had as a chorus the following quatrain :— 

“ Si l’etranger, comme un seul homme, 
Un jour voulait nous asservir, 
Autour du noble Roi de Rome 
Jurons devaincre ou de mourir.” 
In 1821, at the birth of the Duke of Bordeaux, the same lyric appear- 
ed on my desk, with the following slight modification of the chorus :— 
“ Si, méditant notre ruine, 
L’étranger veut nous asservir, 
Autour du fils de Caroline 
Jurons de vaincre ou de mourir.”’ 
The Restoration proved less generous than the Empire--it granted the 
author only three thousand francs. I had quite forgotten the poet and 
his rhymes, when, after the birth of the Count of Paris, this evergreen 
ode was once more handed in, with a fresh adaptation to circum- 
stances :-— 


“Ah! si l’étranger dans sa haine, 
Un jour voulait nous aseervir, 
Autour du noble fils d’Héléne 
Jurons de vaincre ou de mourir.”’ 
This time the author received two thousand francs. Decidedly the 
verses were beginning to wear out. At length-——would you believe it 
—a few days after the Revolution of February, I found in my office the 
eternal lyric, on this occasion terminating thus :— 
“* Si l’étranger dans sa furie, 
Un jour voulait nous asservir, 
Sur le sol de notre patrie 
Jurons de vaincre ou de mourir.” 
The Provisional Government was far from rich; they awarded but two 
hundred franes to the industrious poet. Thus behold a copy of maudlin 
verses, adroitly managed, bringing to the author ten thousand two 
hundred francs; and yet people will tell you that in our age poetry 
does not find its reward !” 





THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 
HOW IT IS SUPPLIED WITH WATER. 
li. 

The precedent of a trade in water having been established by the 
successive steps narrated in a previous article, acquired in theapse of 
years that force of custom which, in England, stands frequently for force 
of right and law. The public water-service—which ranked amongst 
the chief glories of Rome—and which has, indeed, in every other capi- 
tal, ancient and modern, constantly engaged the deepest solicitude of 
the public authorities, was gradually let slip by the corporation of 
London during the 17th century ; and, little by little, yielded up to 
chance and private speculation. Many of the conduits, for example, 
which were damaged or destroyed by the great fire in 1666, were leit 
to their fate ; the melted pipes remaining unrepaired, and the Tank- 
houses in ruin or demolished ; so that a writer of the time bewails the 
hard case of the poor Tankard-bearers, whose trade the conflagration 
had destroyed, “ making them like to perish by fire who were wont 
to live by water.” In 1692 the Hampstead Waters, with the reser- 
voirs which acentury before had been built, at the public cost, for their 
reception, were given up by the corporation to some private individuals 
who, having obtained a charter, formed the germ of the present Hamp- 
stead Water Company ; and a few years later (1701) the corporation 
let out the “* Maribone” water, and several other conduit waters, to 
one Soams, aspeculative goldsmith, reserving only a proportion of the 
supply for the use of the prisons and compters. . 

lt was in the same year that the family of Peter Morrys, after having 
struggled on for nearly a century against the New River Company, was 
obliged at length to give up the contest ; and it was to the above-men- 
tioned Soams that they sold off their lease and plant for £38,000. Soams 
seems to have made a good bargain; for he resold the concern to % 
company for 150,000/. in 300 shares. Tothis company, with a reck- 
lessness now become habitual, the corporation granted three more 
arches of the bridge, on leases, like the former, equivalent to perpe- 
tuity; which leases the city was obliged to redeem at a heavy cost to 
the public, when it became necessary to pull down old London-bridge 
and to remove the water-wheels beneath it. 

A few years later, London having in the meanwhile rapidly extended 
westward, the Chelsea Company was established (1728), to supply a 
large district which lay beyond the range of the New River Company > 

ipes. 

. nal afterwards the populous district south of the Thames—in 1t- 
selfa great city—attracted the notice of the water speculators. In 
1758, the germ of the present Southwark Company was set up ; and in 
1785 a few private individuals commenced, on a very humble scale, the 
now powerful and lucrative concern known as the Lambeth Water- 
works. 

These five companies, three on the north of the Thames, ant two oD 
the south, possessed until the year 1805, the whole water trade of the 
metropolis.* Each enjoyed an effective, though nota legal, monopoly 











~ We poss over as insignificant three or four minor establishments no longer in 
existence, such as the small works at West-Ham, Shadwell, Rotherhithe, Bank - 
End, and Hackney. These were, one after the other, bought up or superseded 
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istrict ; and of their profits some notion may be formed from 
rey ey? ; which started with a capital of only 
$2 shares of 185/. each, obtained water-rents of such amount 
as enabled them in 33 years to invest, out of profits, 130,000/. in the ex- 


in its ow 
the fact that the Lambeth Company, 


5,920/., in 


tension of their works, besides paying dividends of 50 to 100 per cent. 

d upwards on the subscribed capital. . : ; 

“T this palmy condition of the water companies the introduction of 

t “s ower into the water service had not a little contributed. This 
nes tr which we have adopted as marking the fourth epoch of 
sy ndon water-history, dates from 1782, when the Chelsea Company 
pos oe one of Boulton and Watt's condensing engines for the tidal 
= 1 which had previously worked their pumps. Five years after- 
¥ “tl 1787) the New River Company, who had before employed, first 
a vimill and then a horse-engine, to impel the water through the 
ath levels of their district, also set up a steam-engine on Watt's con- 

upper rinciple. Even the old London-bridge Company erected a 
densing a to aid their water wheels at low tides; and the three 
pe ye nies likewise found it to their interest to adopt the 
= e rapid an economical means of pumping. t 
ae ‘owention involves another. The old wooden pi es, which re- 
ired renewal every 14 or 15 years, and were always leaking at the 
a ints soon proved inadequate to sustain the increased pressure of the 
higher level to which the water was raised by means of the new steam 
nae s. Hence the gradual adoption about this period of iron pipes, 
nich were laid down in place of the wooden ones as these latter suc- 
cessively wore out. In this metal mains of three feet diameter, it was 
found, could be easily cast; and the vast columns of water thus con- 
veyed took up less space under the roadway, caused less leakage, and 
required less frequent repairs, than half the stream conveyed in the 
clumsy hollow trunks before employed. Iron pipes have their incon- 
veniences, no doubt; amongst which may be mentioned that they ap- 
pear apter than wood to accumulate, in the form of adherent incrusta- 
tions, the chalky deposit of the water; so that in 20 years a five-inch 
pipe has been found reduced to a three-inch capacity ; and in 50 or 60 
years it may probably become necessary to incur the cost of taking it 
up, in order to remove this obstruction. The tenacity of the newly- 
stopted material, however, being such as to withstand with ease a 
pressure of 300 feet of water, facilitated the introduction of a third 
great improvement, viz., the High Service. This fell in, happily 
enough, at the beginning of the present century, with the gradual in- 
troduction of closets requiring elevated cisterns for their supply. To 
the companies it proved highly advantageous, as affording them a pre- 
text for adding 5b per cent. to their rates. ‘ 

This was the golden age of the water companies, They adopted such 
improvements as only promised them a direct augmentation of profit, 
or saving of expense; entirely neglecting the comfort and health of 
their tenants, whose remonstrances fell pointless against an irresponsi- 
ble monopoly, backed by the secular concurrence of the Legislature and 
the municipality. Their position seemed impregnable ; and, assigning 
the war prices and the property tax as their excuse, they began, little 
by little, to raise their already exorbitant rates. 

In 1805, however, an unexpected storm broke in upon their prosper- 
ous career. A water mania, like our recent railway mania, began at 
that period to spring up; and on its sudden outbreak in 1810 the prin- 
ciple of competition, to which the Legislature had all along looked for 
the protection of the public, was put upon its trial. Two powerful 
companies, which had been for several years occupied in obtaining 
their acts and setting up their machinery, now took the field; one, the 
West Middlesex, attacking the old monopolists on their western flank ; 
the other, the East London, invading their territory from the opposite 
quarter. At the same time a band of dashing Manchester speculators 
started the Grand Junction Company with «a flaming prospectus; and 
boldly flung their pipes into the very thick of the tangled network, 
which now spread in every direction beneath the pavement of the hotly 
contested streets. 

These Grand Junction men quite astonished the town by the magnifi- 
cence of their promises. ‘‘ Copious streams” of water derived, by the 
medium of the Grand Junction Canal, from the rivers Colne and Brent, 
—‘ always pure and fresh, because always coming in”—* high service, 
free of extra charge”—above all, ‘“‘ an intermittent supply, so that 
customers may do without cisterns ;’—such were a few of the seduc- 
tive allurements held out by these interlopers to tempt deserters from 
the enemy’s camp. 

The West Mid@lesex Company, in its opening circulars, also promised 
‘*‘ unlimited supplies” to the very ‘ housetops,” of water “ clear and 
bright from the gravel bottom of the Thames, 13 miles above London- 
bridge. The Kast London was not behind-hand with the trumpet ; 
and its “ skilful” directors, by paying dividends in rapid succession out 
of capital, raised their £100 shares to the enormous premium of £130 
before they had well got their machinery into play. Meanwhile the 
South London (or Vauxhall) Company was started (in 1805) on the 
other side of the river, with a view to wrest from its old rulers the 
watery dominion of the South. The war was!not, however, carried on in 
very Royal sort ; for, as the travelling mountebank drives six in hand 
through a country town to entice the gaping provincials to his booth, so 
these water jugglers went round the streets of London,.throwing up 
rival jets d’eaux from their mains, to prove the alleged superiority of 
their engines, and to captivate the fancy of hesitating customers. 

The New River Company, thus put upon its mettle, boldly took up the 
gauntlet. It erected new forcing engines, changed its remaining wooden 
pipes, more than doubled its consumptien of coals, reduced its charges, 
augmented its supplies, issued a contemptuous rejoinder to its adversa- 
ries, and, appealing as an * old servant” to the public for support, en- 
gaged in a war of extermination. 

or seven years the battle raged incessantly. The combatants sought 
(and openly avowed it), not their own profit, but their rivals’ ruin. 
Tenants were taken on almost any terms. Plumbers were bribed to 
tout, like omnibus cads, for custom. Such was the rage for mere nu- 
merical conquest, that a line of pipes would be often driven down a 
long street to serve one new customer at the end. Arrears remained 
uncollected, lest offence should be given and influence impaired. Ca- 
pricious tenants amused themselves by changing from one main to 
another, as they might taste this or that tap of beer. The more credu- 
lous citizens, relying on the good faith of the “ public servants,” (as 
these once powerful water-lords now humbly called themselves), were 
simpletons enough, on the strength of their promises, to abandon their 
welis, to sell off their force pumps, and to erect waterclosets or baths 
on the upper stories of their houses. In many streets there were three 
linc: of water pipes laid down, involving triple leakage, triple interest 
on capital, triple administrative charges, triple pumping and storage 
costs, and a triple army of turncocks—the whole affording a less effec- 
tive supply than would have resulted from a single well ordered service. 
In this esperate struggle vast sums of money were sunk. The recent- 
ly . :ablished companies worked at a ruinous loss ; and such as kept up 
show of prosperity were in fact, like the East London Company, pay- 
ing dividends out of capital. The New River Company’s dividends 
went down from £500 to £93 per share per annum. In the border-line 
districts, where the fiercest conflicts took place, the inhabitants sided 
pp fe or other of the contending parties. Some noted with delight 
a humbled tone of the old arbitrary monopolists, and heartily backed 
Re invaders. Some quiet old stagers stuck to the ancient companies, 
— to the faces of familiar turncocks. hese paid ; but many shrewd 
a < the obsequious collectors, and contrived to live water- 
timate . us the honest, as usual, paid for the knaves ; and the ul- 
pe urden of all these squandered resources fell (also as usual) on 
= ES large, 
alu a state of things could not last; and it came toa conclusion 
ain perience, had it been invoked, might have led Parliament to 
anticipate. For, scarcely ; , ore ~ 

dia Companies : reely a century before, the two chartered East In- 
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that gigantic confederacy which for years monopolized the Indian trade, 
and rose to an unexampled pitch of corporate power. and aggrandize- 
ment, at the cost of the mercantile community. 

Just so, in 1817, the great water companies coalesced against the pub- 
lic ; and coolly portioned out London between them. Their treatment, 
on this occasion, of the tenants so lately flattered and cajoled, will never 
be effaced from the public memory. Batches of customers were handed 
over by one water company to another, not merely without their con- 
sent, but without even the civility ofa notice. Oldtenants of the New 
River Company, who had taken their water for years, and been their thick 
and thin supporters through the battle, found themselves ungratefully 
turned over--without previous explanation—to drink the “ puddle ” 
supplied by the Grand unction Company. The abated rates were im- 
mediately raised, not merely to the former amount, but to charges from 
25 to 400 per cent. more than they had been before the competition .* 

The solemnly promised high service was sup pressed or made thepretext 
fora heavy extra et a Many people had to regret “ selling their 
force pumps as old lead, ” or fixing waterclosets on their upper floors 
on the faith of these treacherous contractors. Those who had fitted up 
their houses with pipes, in reliance on the guarantee of “ unintermit- 
ting pressure” found themselves obliged, either to sacrifice the first 
outlay, or to expend on cisterns and their appendages further sums, 
varying from 10/. or 20/. up to 50/., and even, in many cases, 100/. 
When tenants, thus unhandsomely dealt by, expressed their indignation 
and demanded redress, they were ‘‘ jocosely reminded, by smiling secre- 
taries, that the competition was over, and that those who were dissatis- 
fied with the companies’ supplies were quite at liberty to set up pumps 
of their own. 

Flesh and blood could not long endure such cee treatment. 
The murmurs of the public, after continuing to increase during three 
years, broke out at last in a storm of indignation ; and in 1821 the first 
of a serieg of Parliamentary investigations took place. The committee 
of the House of Commons which conducted this inquiry, addressed them- 
selves chiefly to the financial branch of the subject. They called for 
returns, examined engineers and secretaries, as well as aggrieved ten- 
ants, and brought to light innumerable cases of injustice. Of the pre- 
varication practised by the companies on this occasion some idea may be 
formed from the following instances :—One secretary, who was asked 
whether his company made any distinction in their rates between high 
and low service, boldly replied, ‘‘ No, not any.” But, on being pres- 
sed to say whether supplies to the tops and to the basements of the 
houses were charged alike, he confessed, after some hesitation, that ‘‘ a 
little addition—perhaps 20s.—not more, ” was charged for supplying 
cisterns on the tops of the houses. Tothe remark by the committee, 
that this surely implied a distinction between high and low service, the 
witness made this curious rejoinder, ‘* We do not call it high service, 
we call them cisterns on a high elevation !”’t 

The engineer ef the New River Company in his returns of the ca pita 
cubeabal in that concern, estimated the wooden pipes at 20 per cent 
more than their actual cost, as admitted in evidence before the commit- 
tee. Inthe same return credit was taken, as against the public, for 
nearly 200,000/., the extra cost of iron above wooden pipes, although it 
was acknowledged in examination that the substitution would save the 
company more in repairs than it would cost them in interest of capital. 
The bridges (mostly wooden) across the narrow stream of the New 
River were set down at 100/. each, —— a total of 15,700/.! The 
stop gates, with the two little houses attached for their attendants, were 
charged 9,000/. The first cost of the New River in labour, purchase of 
land, compensations, &c., was estimated as if done in 1820, so as to 
swell the valuation to the enormous sum of 369,600/.; probably more 
than twice the real original outlay. Similar exaggerations pervade the 
whole return, which summing up all, puts the company’s nominal eapi- 
tal at about 1,000,000/. sterling—a sum exceeding by upwards of a third 
its fairly estimated amount. So again with respect to the price of the 
water. The New River Company declared that they furnished water 
at less than 4d. per hogshead ; concealing the fact that they reckoned 
in this estimate all that ran to waste, whether by the neglect of their 
turncocks, the leakage of their pipes, or otherwise; and that their real 
charge to householders having average sized cisterns, filled thrice a 
week, amounted commonly to 1d., and often to 3d., or even 4d., per 
hogshead.{ As to quality, the secretary of one of the Thames water 
companies, on being suddenly asked, ‘“‘ Whether the water his company 
supplied was drinkable ?” naively answered, ‘ J never think of drinking 
it ;” and the secretary of the New River Company, when asked in his 
turn, ‘“‘ whether there was not a preference, except for the vilest pur- 
poses, for the New River over the Tham s water?” avowed, with a 
curious candour, *‘ that he had not been able to discover it."”, Amongst 
innumerable examples of arbitrary conduct on the part of these mono- 
polists, it came out that they would frequently refuse water to a whole 
street of new houses ; declining, when applied to, to run a service-pipe 
along it, even though their main passed the end of the street. And 
thus builders, in order to avoid having their houses on hand tenantless 
were constrained to lay down pipes at their own cost; and then come 
Beare cap in hand, to the company, to beg a supply at the ordinary 
rates. 

The inquiry issued in a report (dated 1821) which deprecated the 
irresponsibility of these companies, and recommended a legislative 
restriction of their rates. Acting on this hint, Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor brought in his well known bill to restrict the water companies 
from increasing their rates to more than 25 per cent. beyond the rates 
of 1840. This bill passed the House of Commons, but was lost in a 
committee of the House of Lords by a majority of one. In the mean- 
time the public attention had taken another direction; and the compa- 
nies, finding the storm passed by, became more bolder and more arbi- 
trary than ever. 

Six years elapsed. 

During this period the memorable Bubble-fever of 1824-5 took place ; 
and, as on a more recent occasion, the ‘‘ earth had bubbles,” so at that 
time had also the water,—in the shape of various brilliant schemes for 
bringing rivers to London by mighty aqueducts, and stupendous tunnels 
These, however, the confederate companies—strong in their united 
power—regarded with a silent disdain ; which was certainly justified by 
the event. For, as the mania subsided, these bubbles also burst and 
disappeared ; leaving no record of their brief existence except such as 
may remain, here and there, in some roll of worthless scrip, mouldering 
in a forgotten pigeon-hole. 

Suddenly, however, in 1827, a pamphlet | Agahon which threw the 
whole town into a state of consternation. This pamphlet, wi.vh was 
called the Dolphin, originated, as its author declared, in the de... \bed 
repentance of one Robson, a director to the Grand Junction Comp..-y ; 
who, to use his own expression, ‘‘ feared God would never forgive h, »” 
for having been party to the wronging of 7,000 families by the fah: 
promise of good water, and the cruel service of poisonous filth; ana 
who, shortly before his death, to ease his conscience, divu the 
enormities in which he had taken part to Mr. Wright (the pamphleteer) 
with an earnest request that he would hy every means in his power 
ve legislative reparation of the fearful wrong inflicted on the pub- 

ic. 

This strangely originated document according!y appeared ; and, with 
a startling earnestness which seemed to reflect the dying man’s re- 
morse, disclosed the secret abominations of the water trade ; especially 
dwelling on the fact, that the Grand Junction ‘“ Dolphin” or suction 
pipe, lay exactly opposite the great Ranelagh sewer, and only three 
yards from its mouth at low water ! : 

The tract was eagerly bought up, and caused an excitement so in- 
tense that subscriptions amounting to upwards of 800/. were readily 
entered into for promoting its circulation. A public meeting was con- 
vened under the auspices of Sir F. Burdett, and all classes of society, 
from peers of the riche down to the humblest shopkeepers, eagerly 
attended it. Petitions, denouncing in the strongest terms the treach- 
erous conduct of the companies. and demanding strict inquiry into the 
quality of the water they supplied, were sent to both Houses of Par- 
liament ; and in the next session (1828) a scientific commission was ac- 
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*“ ADr. Kerrison, for example gave evidence that his rate had been raised by 
the Grand Junction Company from 2/. to six guineas and a half; and that his 
| next door neighbour had been advanced from 2/. to seven guineas! Mr. 
| Hatchet, the hotel keeper in Piccedilly, had his rate raised, without notice 
| from 6/. to 25 guineas per annum ; his supply being at the same time so greatly 

diminished that he was obliged to sink a well, 300 feet deep, for the service of 
his coffee-room. 
| t Minutes of Evidence on Water Supply, 1821, p. 64-5. 
| + The average capacity of the cisterns in gentlemen's houses was declared by 
| Mr. Mylne to be two hogsheads of 54 gullons each, which — delivered 
| three mes a-week shows an annual delivery of 312 hogsheads. his, at 4d. 
| per hogshead, would be 124s. per annum—a very ususl rate on the highest class 
of houses, and a charge, exceeding by exactly 1,600 per cent, the price stated by 
the company. A house, fitted with a hogshead cistern, and rated at 62s. annual- 
ly, would be still paying the same exorbitant price per hogshead ; and, taking 
the companies’ average rate, as returned by themselves, their real charge still 
exceeds, by 400 percent., their pretended selling price. + 
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The facts elicited in the course of this inquiry were ectly as- 
tounding. The New River Company, which ‘was, the ph nyse Bo 
was driven to admit that its principal reservoir had not been cleansed 
for 100 years; and that when at last the water was run off, eight feet 
of mud were found at the bottom! It appeared that their pretended 
spring water was eked out by supplies, not merely from the river Lea, 
lluted by the sewage of Hertford, but also to the extent of 300,000 
Pogubeads and upwards annually, from the Thames, between the Fleet- 
ditch and the Great Walbrook-sewer. To crown all, it came out that 
Myddleton’s Aqueduct itself had, by the neglect of the company for 
200 years past, degenerated into a “ Teeastn tiish,” receiving the sur- 
face waters of the manured fields and the sewage of the populous vil- 
lages through which it passed—an abomination which, having become 
a ‘* vested interest,” continues, we believe, to this day, in spite of the 
company’s tardy and ineffectual remonstrance. It was further alleged 
that in consequence of their exorbitant charges for water, road-trus- 
tees had been driven to employ sewer water for watering the streets! 
One witness stated that, on being remonstrated with for leaving their 
water-plugs uncovered, so that ponies and donkies put their legs in the 
holes and were maimed, the company’s officers declined to abate the 
nuisance, declaring it ‘‘ cheaper to pay for the breaking of a donkey’s 
leg now and then, than to incur the cost ofputting covers to the plugs.” 
As for the principal culprits, the Grand Junction managers, or 
‘* water-changers,” as they are called, the charge against them of havy- 
ing distributed the Ranelagh sewer water through the town was clear] 
and incontrovertibly proved. But when their original prospectus, wit 
its dazzling promises of ‘ pure water from the Colne and Brent,” was 
quoted against them, they turned round on their own statements, and 
declared that the Thames water was softer and better than those once 
vaunted streams—which they now decried as ‘* hard” and “ turbid.” 
It was, moreover, alleged in evidence that they had contrived to smug- 
gle through Parliament, on the last day of the session, a private bill, 
by which they obtained power to double and triple their existing rates 
—a proceeding which, notwithstanding the explanations of the compa- 
ny, excited especial indignation. To the revolting filthiness of their 
water dozens of witnesses bore testimony. ‘‘ Leeches,” ‘ shrimp-like, 
skipping animaleules,” with ‘ insects of a red colour, and very lively,” 
besides ‘‘ an oily scum” and a “ stinking black deposit,” were a few of 
the abominations complained of. A respectable fishmonger declared 
that his fish “‘ turned yellow and died in six or eight hours” in a cistern 
of Grand Junction water. Eminent physicians averred that families, 
on coming to live in the Grand Junction district, were affected with 
bowel complaints, and only recovered on changing the water. A mas- 
ter milliner declared that all the working girls employed in his estab- 
ment had fallen sick in succession, rare A drinking this foul water, 
and had recovered on obtaining purer supplies. One witness staied his 
alarm on finding ‘little round black things, like juniper berries” in his 
cistern. Another, who seemed willing to put up with a little mud and 
a few animalcules as matters of course, expressed considerable uneasi- 
ness at the water’s incessant “ variations in flavour.” The landlord of 
the Blue-posts, in Burlington-gardens, said that the water supplied to 
him contained a ‘* spoonful of black mud per gallon ;” and feelingly de- 
clared that ‘‘ boiling in such water spoiled the best of vegetables.” 
Then came the Thames fishermen, setting forth the decay of their 
trade, because the smelts and other fish, abundant fourteen years be- 
fore, were no longer to be caught between Putnam and Greenwich. 
One man affirmed that the flounders might often be seen floating dead 
on the bad water, or gasping with their heads out from amidst the oil- 
like scum on the surface. And others testified that many of their craft 
for these reasons, had sold their boats and their tackle, and taken to 
other trades; while those who still pursued their avocations were driv- 
en to seek new fishing phased beyond the influence of the 
London sewers and gas works.* After them came the Dutch eel-deal- 
ers, masters of the Twee Jong Vrewen Gerrit. the Vierge Broders, and 
other vessels, who spoke to the terrible effect of the ‘* bad water” on 
the Friezeland eels in the wells of their boats. They met the ‘bad 
water,” they said, as they came up the river, and they knew it by the 
“shining scum” onits surface. As it passed, the eels in their vessels 
jumped about, and in a few hours after they became spotted like snakes, 
and would frequently die in large numbers—two-thirds often perishing 
out of a cargo of 14,000 1b., and even the survivors “ having but little 
life left in them.” 
Next appeared the chymists, with their 64 bottles of Thames water, 
duly sealed and numbered, and their analytic confirmations of its re- 








volting and dangerous feculence. Dr. Bostock declared the Thames 
water pure enough in itself, but loaded by the London sewage with 
matters ‘* rendering it disgusting to the senses, and improper to be em- 
ployed in the preparation of food.” Dr. Lambe’s analysis strongly cor- 
roborated this statement; for he obtained traces of poisonous copperas, 
and of a sublimate apparently arsenical,t besides a strange fatty mat- 
ter resembling adipocire (one of the residuary products of decomposi- 
tion in churchyards). Dr. Paris (now President of the Royal Co lege 
of Physicians) declared that, ‘* unless the authorities should interfere to 
crush the monopoly the ravages of some fatal epidemic might be anti- 
cipated”’ —a remarkable prediction, coming, as it did, four years before 
the outbreak of malignant cholera in 1832. In further corroboration of 
these views it was alleged that a horse had been poisoned in the Horse- 
ferry-road by drinking some refuse gaswork water, which would doubt- 
less have found its way into the Thames. After the chymists came the 
projectors with their schemes, which we shall hereafter sort into classes 
and appreciate. Finally, after weighing all this evidence, the commis- 
sioners produced a very able report, recoguizing the insalubrity of the 
existing a nag and the necessity of seeking purer sources. 

In accordance with these recommendations, and at the instance and 
cost of Sir F. Burdett, the Lords of the Treasury shortly afterwards 
/ directed Mr. Telford, the engineer, to survey the country round Lon- 
don, with a view to discover the springs and streams most available for 
the supply of London, and to report on the means of conveying their 
waters to the metropolis. These researches having been set on foot, the 
— excitement again died away; and another six years’ lull en- 
sued. 

This respite was employed by the companies in strenuous efforts to 
retrieve their damaged character, and to recruit their shaken strength 
Our limits, however, already overpassed, oblige us to reserve for a sub- 
sequent article the recital of the steps which they took for this pur- 
pose, and of the remarkable events which ensued. 


—————— 
A GIGANTIC RAILWAY PROJECT. 


The following article is of interest ; and we cannot imagine any en- 
gineering or financial difficulties standing in the way of the fulfilment 
vf this stupendous plan, The main difficulty seems to us to lie in the 
fact that capitalists would require, before advancing the necessary 
funds, rather better seeurity for the durable peace of Europe and Asia, 
than could he guaranteed by Mr. Cobden and the Universal Peace 
Society. 

The people of this coapiry have been recently edified by an American 
project for cone w York andthe Isle of Wight by a sub-marine 
electric telegraph erhaps some of our readers experienced a little 
jealousy at this signal display of enterprise and daring on the part of 
our brethren in the States. If so, we can easily restore their equanun - 
ity, for we assure them that no scheme ever yet conceived, either at 
Washington or New Orleans, makes any approximation in grandeur or 
audacity to a well-considered and elaborate prospectus now lying before 








* The contrivance of purifying the foul gas-lime by exposing It to heat beneath 
the furnaces. has obviated the necessity of ejecting it into the river, which is thus 
freed from one main element of insalubrity. The éctneration of their refuse, 
with similar precautions for the combustion of the vapour emitted during the pro- 
cess, might properly be required of other intramural manufacturers, as a 
ional measure, while the water and drainage questions are under debate. Such 
a regulation, rigorously enforced, would have an immediate effect in diminishing 
the contamination of the river. 

t This is not to be wondered at. if we reflect thata large proportion of the 
mineral poisons brought annually into London, and used either in medicine or 
manovfactures, passes ultimately through the sewers into the Thames. Under 
such circumstances there must be a certain degree of impregnation : though it is 
equally certain that this impregnation mast be infinitesimally minute. Then 
comes the grave question, how far extreme dilution may render such agents in 
nocuons to the health of those who drink, day by day, the water in which they 
are diffused. On this head we have much to learn ; but we have already many 
proofs that disease may be occasioned by influences which are inappreciable by 
the chymist’s tests. Painters and gilders, for instance, are subject to dieases oc- 
casioned by the habitual respiration of air containing infinitesimally minute me- 
tallic impregnations. The poisonous effect of many substances—as, for example, 
lead—is cumulative ; the daily or hourly dose, however minute, being retained 
in the system till theaggregato imbibed becomes so la: as to produce colic. 

aralysis, or other severe disorder, and ultimately even death. Ofsuch influences 





ater is as likely to be the vehicle as Air. , 
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us. The object of this plan is, to be sure, nothing more nor pow than 
a simple line of railway, but this line is to connect, by a direct and per- 
manent way, the two stations of Calais and Mooltan. : ous 
Allowing a few minutes for the subsidence of the incredulity and be- 
wilderment which such a proposal will create, even in minds familiar- 
ized with the expansibility if trunk lines, and the intrepidity of pro ~ 
tors, we may proceed to make the scheme little more comprehensible. 
Difficulties, it is said, vanish when you close with them, and portent 
some of those already rising in the reader’s mind may wear a less for- 
midable aspect when contemplated from @ nearer point of view. In 
int of fact, the distance between England and India is of a very fabu- 
ous and artificial character. It used to be called 10,000, 12,000, or 
even 15,000 miles. The time consumed in traversing it has varied from 
nine months tothree. Sir Arthur Wellesley modestly stipulated for 
four, ag the limit of the period within which there should be always a 
steady and constant communication between Portsmouth and Calcutta. 
At the present time the journey from Bombay to Southampton is usually 

rformed in some 35 or 40 days, and there seems to be abundance of 
room for stillfurther shortening the transit. For, after all, when we 
look at the plain facts of the case, India is only some few hundred 
miles further from us than the United States, though we have come to 
consider the latter country as lying at our doors, while we still r ard 
the former as one of the uttermosts parts of the earth, From Spithead 
to New York it is 2,820 miles, from Ostend to Hyderabad, on the Indus, 
it is only 3,805. , 

Most certainly nobody has ever yet looked upon one of these jour- 
neys as being only 900 miles longer than the other ; but if the “ Direct 
Calais and Mooltan” ever comes into operation, the longer will be- 
come actually the shorter of the two. Now, let us look at the several 
stages of this very edifying journey. In the first ye instead of start- 
ing from Calais or Ostend, we may start from Vienna, for up to that 

int railway communication may be considered as already complete. 

rom Vienna the line is, or was, actually open to Pesth, but here we are 
sto , and the next step, therefore, is to carry it as directly as pos- 
sible to Constantinople For this purpose it is projected to take a due 
southward course from Pesth, through the val een the Theiss 
and the Danube, crossing the latter river a little below the junction of 
the Drave, and entering the European territories of Turkey just by | 
Belgrade. From this point to Constantinople intervenes a distance of 
about 500 miles, over which the line will run along the valley of the 
Danube, pretty nearly to Nicopolis, when it will make a southward 
bend to cut the Balkan, apparently by a pass of its own, a little north- 
west of Eskisara. After this the course through Adrianople to the 
Bosphorus is clear enough, and so we stand at length on the borders 
of Europe and Asia, with about one-third of the whole journey accom- 
plished, and 2,400 miles still remaining before us—a longish stage, cer- 
tainly, but not longer than will be in actual operation in the United 
States before five years are out. 

Turkey in Asia is now to be traversed from angle to angle—from Scu- 
tari to Basra—saying nothing, for the present, about the Straits. The 
line will pass over the memorable field of Angora, the scene of Baja- 
zet’s defeat, and will then shoot with the straightness of an arrow be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris—the ancient regions of Mesopota- 
mia, The ruins and relics of Nineveh will be brought close to hand. 
Babylon and Bagdad cannot fail of being attractive stations, even for 
those who stop short of Susa and Ecbatana; and, before we have well 
recovered from the sensations occasioned by the scenery, we shall find 
ourselves on the coast of the Persian Gulf, about 2,800 miles from our 
starting port in the Channel. For the last 200 leagues the road will 
have lain through antediluvian cities, cyclopean remains, gigantic 
sculptures, mysterious excavations, bituminous lakes,and mosaic wells, 
and we may reasonably pause for a few moments before we turn our 
theodolites upon tracts which the most enterprising travellers have yet 
but imperfectly explored. 

We have now two routes open tous. We may either take the great 
Desert of Kirman, and the wilds of Western Affghanistan, driving right 
through the Solyman range of mountains, and striking our Indian ter- 
ritories pretty high up in the Punjab; or we may skirt the south-west- 
ern coast of Persia, run exactly through the centre of Beloochistan, and 
debouch directly upon the old capital of the Ameers of Scinde. Our 
surveys, traffic calculations, Xc., are here mainly confined to certain 
statistics respecting the capacities of loaded cameis, and the tracks of 
periodical caravans ; but the project before us prudently decides in fa- 
vour of the latter-mentioned route ; and the line accordingly passing 
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In this then the Germans were wise, and the rest of the barbarians 
silly. So the Greeks began to bea nation and to run in debt, and Otho 
the Witless reigned over them in great glory till the time came when 
the debt was to be paid. But when the heralds of the Russians, and the 
French, and the English asked for the money, the Treasurer of King 
Otho played a most clever, but, as it seems to me, a most scurvy trick. 
He bade the heralds to his dwelling, and showed them the King’s trea- 
sure-house, full of nothing ; and then, adding insult to injury, he took 
plates and an obolus, and jingled the copper between the plates, bidding 
the heralds catch the sound and pay themselves with it. The heralds, 
stung to the quick, asked why King Otho had borrowed the money, if 
he did not mean to repay it. But the Treasurer, answering, asked 
them why they had made Otho a King, and the Greeks a nation, if 
they did not mean to support them, and whether so many great nations 
could find it in their hearts to let Greece, the smallest of their family, 
starve, and many other bitter things not worthy of note. So, the her- 


alds having come on a fool’s errand, went home like geese. Now, when 
the French heard that the Greeks would not pay, they we up with 
their loss, which, after all, was not much, tiiaking it better not to 


throw good money after bad in trying to get back their loan from the 
Greeks, for they foresaw it would be like shearing a pig—‘ great cry 
and little wool.” Besides, the French pride themselves on being a 
nation, and are fond of being magnanimous when they can do it cheap. 
As for the Russians, who had only helped the Greeks from a wish to 
pull down the Turk, they had reckoned on losing this money for a time, 
meaning to take it out, with interest, when the time came for swallow- 
ing up Turkey, so they held their tongues and said nothing; but the 
English, who wanted their money, made a great outcry, and kept on 
asking and asking, while the Greeks kept on refusing, till at last years 
rolled on, and men laughed at the thing asa stale joke. Now, a few 
years since the Queen of England—for these barbarians are sometimes 
ruled by women—took for her Minister one Palmerston, ©f whom all 
declare that he is the greatest meddler in the world. Now, this Minis- 
ter made up his mien to make the Greeks pay, and so he launched a 
great fleet—for these barbarians are the best sailors known—and sent 
it tothe Pirzeus under pretence that it was come to avenge certain in- 
juries done to Englishmen, but, in fact. to satisfy his old grudge against 
King Otho’s treasurer in the matter of the loan. 

This, then, is the Greek account of the quarrel, but the English story 
is quite different ; for they say that they did not send their fleet for the 
sake of the loan, as the Greeks affirm, but really on account of certain 
wrongs done to one Mr. Pacifico and others, as well as to ask back the two 
islands—Elaphonesus,* or Stag Island, and Sapienza, or the Isle of Wis- 
dom. Now, to me, considering the case of Mr. Pacifico, it seems that 
the Greeks speak the truth, while the English are entirely wrong, for 
the wrongs done to this Mr. Pacifico, who was first a Jew, then a Por- 
tuguese, aad last an Englishman, were committed twenty-five years ago, 
before Greece existed ; so that if he were wronged at all,it is plain that 
it is the Turk, and not the Greeks, who should make amends ; besides, 
who can believe that this man, being born a Jew, should become first a 
Portuguese and then an Englishman ? And, again, how can the English 
with justice lay any claim to Stag Island or the Isle of Wisdom, after 
holding their tongues about the matter for so many years? But being 
in England at the time, and much puzzled with the story, I fell across 
certain priests of the Foreign-office, who told me many superstitious se- 
crets under the seal of confession, as their saying is, which seal I wil- 
lingly break for the good of my readers, praying the Divinity who 
watches over these things to pardon me if I do wrong. Now, these 
priests say that these demands were made in obedience to an oracle ; 
for they told me that Palmerston, taking to heart the answers of the 
Greeks to his heralds, sent round to all the most famous shrines to 
know what he should do, and amongst the rest to the Hermit of Vauxhall. 
But first, wishing to prove them, he bade the messenger to ask what 
the man that sent him was thinking of. Now the other oracles answer- 
ed, some one thing, and some another ; but the Hermit of Vauxhall, 


grease on the table and said, “‘ He that sent you is thinking of that.” 
So Palmerston hearing that, sent divers gifts to the Hermit, feeling 
sure that he was divinely inspired, but to the rest he sent nothing at 
all. So the messenger who bore the gifts asked what Palmerston must 


do to make the Greeks pay up ; andthe Hermit, having smoked a pipe 
ed stool, and de- 


and drunk a quart of stout, sat down on his three-legg 
livered the following verses :— 
“ Lions roar, but cannot talk, 
Let your prating lions walk ; 





right through the ruins of Persepolis, cuts the Beloochee frontier at its 
middle point, and then, turning a little southward, skirts the whole 
length of the sea coast under the hills, and at length crosses the Indus 
a little below Meeanee. The distance traversed in these two stages is 
about 550 miles in Persia, and, as nearly as possible, the same in Be- 
loochistan. Perhaps, at this point, it may be advisable to mention, for 
general information, that Beloochistan is a country bounded on the 
north by Affghanistan, on the west and east by Persia and Scinde, and 
on the south by the Arabian sea, and tenanted by an indefinable race, 
living under no describable Government. If, after this, we cannot 
snap our fingers at the Yankees, it will, as they express it, ‘‘ be a 
. Yet the total estimated cost of this miraculous design is only 
£34,050,000—a sum which might indeed have appeared considerable to 
Adam Smith, but which is a mere trifle according to present notions, 
and which, in fact, scarcely exceeds what has been actually spent upon 
two domestic railways. The total annual interest on the capital is un- 
der £2,000,000, and the portion which, according to the terms of the pro- 
ject would have to be defrayed by the ‘Government ” of Beloochistan 
is only £275,000. We should like, however, to hear Sir Charles Na- 
pier’s opinion upon the amenability of this interesting population to 
proper instruction upon the points of international intercourse, free 
trade, Cabinet loans, and funded debt ; nor can we persuade ourselves 
that the apparition of the projected causeway would be unaccom nied 
with a certain degree of abruptness in some of the districts of Persia 
and Asia Minor. ‘Engineering difficulties,” we are well aware, have 
now no place in a projector’s vocabulary, nor is it fit they should have ; 
but there are other not unimportant considerations in the case of a 
scheme like this. However, we have at last fairly beaten the Ameri- 
cans in comprehensive surveys and audacious speculation, and we have 
abundant reasons for believing that the scheme which we have here de- 
tailed has actually been considered for years, has been digested with 
the aid of all accessible information, and has been devised with no 
other end than that of promoting agreat national good.— Times, Feb. 7. 





THE GREEK AND ENGLISH QUARREL. 
BY HERODOTUS JUNIOR. 


Now, the quarrel beetween the Greeks and English arose, as the 
Greeks themselves say, pretty much in this wise :—For a long time 
the Greeks had been subject to the Turk, who made them hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, besides ill-treating them in many other 
ways ; but the rest of Europe took it ill, seeing the Greeks, a small and 
weak people, kept down and enslaved by the Great Turk. So the whole 
Christian world was shaken from one end *o the otber by the friends of 
Greece, and at last the French and the Germans and the English and 
the Russians on theGreeks te rise against their masters, and sent 
them men and and money to help them to throw off the yoke. And 
after much the Turk was driven out, and the Greeks were free, 
and all ine tartadions cla their hands, saying, “ Greece is free ! 
come let us set a King over her, and let her be ene of the family of na- 
tions.” So they looked about, and with much ado chose Otho the Wit- 
less, or Lackbrain, a Prince of the barbarian German Bavarians, and 
made him King of Greece, and looked for thanks. But they reconed 
without their host, for the Greeks were not so thankful as they should 
have been, inasmuch as they sent heralds and an am e to ask for 
more money, saying, ‘‘ Youhave made us a nation and given us a King, 
now therefore Tend us some money, that we may live like freemen as 
befits the offspring of those who fought at Marathon and Thermoyyle.” 
So the French, and the Russians, and the lish took counsel, and 

to lend the Greeks money, if they would promise to pay the 
interest regularly, and to repay the pa by instalments ; but when 
the herald came to the Germans, those barbarians buttoned up their 
breeches pockets after the fashion of their country, and bade him to go 
about his business, calling out in the barbarian tongue, ‘‘ Sie kriegen 
keinen heller,’ which is as much as to say, ‘* You shan’t get a single 
brass farthing ;”’ adding, that they had lent the Greeks a king, and 
would lend them nothing more, and that if they did not like that answer 
they might lump it, besides other hard words, which the Greeks have 
not handed down ; and in this it is clear to me thatthe Germans were 
wiser than the other barbarians, who showed in this matter the truth 
of the old saw, “ Fools and their money are soon parted,” for the end 
of this story will prove that it is easier to get blood out of a stone than 
money out of a Greek. 


When that babbling tongue shall cease, 

Then you'll get your tin from Greece.” 
And after he had raved out these lines he fell back senseless—some say 
from divine fury—some say from the bottle; but I will say nothing 
about it, for I cannot tell. 

Now, when Palmerston heard this oracle, he saw at once what it 
meant, for it happened that his herald at Athens was one Lyons (a sea 
captain and a great talker and blurter out of secrets), and it was plain 
that he was the prating Lion mentioned by the Hermit ; sohe made up 
his mind to call Lyons back, but first he sent to ask the oracle whom he 
should send to Athens in his stead. But when the messenger came to 
the Hermit he found him in a strange state, singing, and swearing, and 
laughing, and dancing, and hiccoughing, being so filled with the spirit 
of Gin, in whose temple he was a daily worshipper, that he could scarce 
stand upright. And when the messenger, in fear and trembling, as was 
right in the presence of so powerful a Divinity, asked whom Palmerston 
should send in Lyons’s room, the Hermit, still dancing and hiccoughing, 
roared out, 

“ A wise man, or a man that is wise ; 
Ask me no questions I'll tell you no lies.” 


So the messenger returned and told Palmerston, who was in no small 
strait when he heard these verses, nay! was wroth with the Hermit and 
thanked him for nothing, for it needed no oracle to tell him that an her- 
ald should be a wise man. But not daring to disobey the oracle, and 
besides having faith in the Hermit, he cast his eyes about, and at last 
found out one Wyse, of whom men said that he was a great clerk and 
an amiable thoughtful man. Him, then catching at the name, he made 
his herald and packed off to Athens. But he soon found that things 
went worse instead of better ; for the Greeks, so far from repaying the 
loan, would not even pay the interest when it came due. hereupon, 
being vexed with the Hermit, he sent another messenger to revile him, 
calling him filthy names, as the manner of these barbarians is when they 
are angry ; at all which the Hermit only laughed, saying that he had 
never thought much of Palmerston, who was too heavy a swell, but now it 
was quite plain that he ought never to have been M'rister, seeing, when 
told to pick out a wise man, he had chosen one that was stupid, and 
then lost his temper aboutit. And, besides this, the Hermit said that 
he would give him one more oracle free gratis for nothing, as the say- 
ing is, begging the messenger to ask Palmerston to put it in his pipe and 
smoke it, and uttering many other sharp things which the messenger 
could not carry away with him. Now the oracle which the Hermit gave 
for nothing was very long and dark, but in plain English it came to this, 
that if Palmerston wished to make sure of his money he must take as 
his ally “ a peaceful man, who was neither Jew, nor Portuguese, nor 
English, but all three, and who was living in a country which did not 
exist when he was born; ‘‘ andat the end of the verses he said, that the 
Whigs, of whom Palmerston is one, would never prosper till they had 
drunk of the water of the well of wisdom that lies in the island of Sa- 
0 or Wisdom, nor England thrive till she had got Elaphonesus, or 

tag Island, as a place of exile for her stags. Now to treat of the last 
part of this oracle first, it is clear to me that the hermit was quite 
right, for sure I am that in all my wanderings I never set my eyes ona 
more silly tribe than these Whig which are aset of busybodies having 
a finger in every man’s pie, and bringing sore troubles on England,— 
So that if there be any water of wisdom it would be cheap at any price 
if it were only to cure the Whigs of their sillyness ; and for the matter 
of Stag Island, I must tell you how England at that time was overrun 
with a great herd of stags, at the head of whom was one monstrous 
beast with a face of brass. A stag of more than 50 branches—verily a 
hart of Grease—wondrous fat and bold. And for his impudence, and 
the harm that this monster did in running through men’s land, and 
leading all the others astray after him, men were sore afraid of him 
and wished to be rid of him, so that the Hermit was right in saying 
that England would never thrive till she got Elaphonesus or Stag Is- 
land as a place to which she might banish her stags. 

But to return to Palmerston and the Hermit: you may fancy the 
Minister was not a little cast down at the oracle, so that he was at his 
wit’s end in guessing what it could mean, but the more he thought the 
less he could make of it. Now, the barbarian French have a saying, 
that Heaven helps those that help themselves ; but it is also plain, that 
Heaven helps those who cannot help themselves, as it turned out in this 
case, for just as Palmerston was in despair, he got a letter from that 





* Cervi in the Italian Za, Alb.2 





taking up the tallow-candle which lit his cave, let fall some drops of 


M. Pacifico, of whom I have pe before, saying how, though born a 
Jew, he had changed himself into a Portuguese, and then into an 
Englishman, to serve his turn; and how he had been wronged five. 
and-twenty years ago, and how he hoped, as Palmerston had an old 

rudge against Grecce, he would take up his cause and see him righted. 
So ate almerston read the letter he jumped for joy and cut three 
capers, for he could see with half an eye, that this Pacifico, which 
means peaceful, was the peaceful man of whom the oracle said that he 
was neither Jew, nor Portuguese, nor English, but all three, and that 
he was living in a country which did not exist when he was born, for 
Greece was not a country till many years after. So he sent precious 
gifts to the Hermit—a hogshead of tobacco, a cask of brandy, a pun- 
cheon of rum, and a whole vat of gin; and then he sat down and drew 
up his demands against King Otho, setting Pacifico first and foremost, 
and putting in the demands for Sapienza and Elaphonesus, for the sake 
of killing two birds with the same stone. 

This, then, is what the priests told me, and to any one who looks 
clearly at the matter it will be plain that their account makes the 
Greek story square with the English, for it is hard to believe that even 
the Whigs could have been such blockheads as to send a fleet to the 
Pireus for such silly causes unless money (of which the Whigs are very 
fond) had been at the bottom of the business. Thus, then, I have set 
down the causes of this quarrel, and any one who does not believe what 
I have said is welcome to his ov.n way oF thinking ; but this is the best 
account [ could hear of the affair, so [ shall say no more about it. 








OPENING OF THE SEssion—Gossip.—The opening of the third session 
of Queen Victoria’s third Parliament, on Thursday, if slackly attended 
in the day-time, because Royalty was absent, was signalized by good 
musters in the evening. The leading men in both Houses were early 
in attendance ; and in the Lords those incidents which mark the exis- 
tence of unusual interest in the proceedings were not wanting. The 
Duke of Cambridge, for example, was present; a fair complement of 
Peeresses witnessed the proceedings from their lofty perch; and the 
spaces around the Throne and below the bar were all in requisition. 
The Duke of Wellington occupied his usual seat—a chair at the upper 
end of the Clerks’ table. Three chairs are placed there, and the occu- 

ants of two of them are the Duke of Wellington and the Marquis of 

ondonderry: these noble persons suffer from deafness: sometimes a 
Peer is seen on the third chair, availing himself of the aid of an acoustic 
instrument, but the Duke and the Marquis apply an open hand to the 
back of the ear. The Duke of Wellington is the beau idéal of a listener : 
no matter who speaks, thither does he turn the ear, as if greedy of 
every word that is spoken ; sometimes he will shift his seat, and follow 
speaker after speaker, “tg, as close toeach as he can. It was re- 
marked that several noble Lords appeared in person, instead of voting 
by proxy, their favourite mode,—a fact indicating the severity and suc- 
cess of the Ministerial ‘* whip.” 

In the Commons, the aspect throughout the evening was that which 
is presented on occasions when a division on some popular question is 
expected. The uniform attendance was at the least 500. The Minis- 
terial bench was packed, as also the corresponding one on the ‘* opposite 
side” allotted by custom to the leaders of the Opposition. Of that seat 
Sir Robert Peel and the more eminent members of his last Administra- 
tion—such as Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert--take the one end; Mr. Disraeli, Lord Granby, Mr. 
Herries, Mr. Bankes, and other of the Protection chiefs, take the other. 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor generally finds a resting-place there too: on 
Thursday evening he had Mr. Herries on the one side and Mr. Bankes 
on the other. Sir James Graham usually isolates himself on a short 
bench near the wall 

On nights when the Address is moved, it is the practice for the mover 
and seconder to appear in official costume or in Court dress. Small as 
this matter is, it tends to throw a dash of the picturesque over what is 
otherwise common-place enough. Mr. Villiers appeared asa Deputy 
Lieutenant—-almost as brilliant as a General; and had he been able to 
restrain his animation of manner and substitute a little of the parade 
air, he might have passed for a veritable hero Mr. Villiers spoke im- 
mediately behind the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the position 
-enabled him to make frequent reference to the statistic stores of his 
right honourable friend ‘“‘ below him.” Sir James Duke, the seconder, 
sat on Mr. Villiers’s right, in a Court dress of attractive colours and 
plenty of frills; Sir James looked exceedingly well, realizing the con- 
ception of Sir Roger de Coverley of good and hospitable memory. The 
worthy Baronet took the House by surprise with the announcement 
that he was about to deliver his maidenspeech. He received the usual 
cheer of encouragement; but the sequel showed that no Wember could 
have had less need to bespeak any unusual indulgence—Sir James has 
| practised oratory on an ample scale at the Mansionhouse. 
| Yesterday evening, it was long doubtful whether the debate would 
close with that sitting, or whether another adjournment would take 
place. The Marquis of Granby was not able to make a beginning till 
nearly six o’clock ; an/ it was not till ten o’clock that interest was in- 
fused into the discussion by Mr. Labouchere, whose rose to reply to 
Mr. Herries. Mr. Disraeli followed at a quarter to eleven, with a 
** good House.” Mr. Cobden was not present at the time, but he hur- 
ried in after Mr. Disraeli had spoken about ten minutes. The Member 
for Buckinghamshire had collected a good many points, but somehow 
they fell flat upon the ear. The story about Cromwell and the “ cork- 
screw,” the hit about Ministers going to the ‘‘ Mountain” if the Moun- 
tain would not come to them, and choice phrases, such as the ‘‘ Jaco- 
bite jargon” of the Manchester conspirators, were all put in the right 
places ; still the impression was that Mr. Disraeli’s better genius had 
forsaken him. At a few minutes past twelve Lord John Russell rose, 
and this was at once deemed conclusive on the subject of a division. 
The Premier was playful and serious by turns, and said cnough to 
show that his belief in free trade was aliving and practical faith. Mr. 
Cobden followed ; and applied himself to the settlement of some out- 
standing accounts with Mr. Disraeli. Neither the wit of Henry Drum- 
mond nor the sharp-cut sentences of Colonel Thompson could make the 
House listen more, and its noisy impatience soon brought it to the Pro- 
tectionist-crushing vote.— Votes pe os Parliamentary Lounger, Feb. 2. 








ConremPorRANEoUS Occurrevces.—Annexation consummation.— 
Completion of the (rreat Western ailroad.—Building of Brock’s Monu- 
ment.—Stoppage of the ‘-sue of debentures.—Great Britain giving up 
Canada.—Abolition of s..very in America.—Seasons satisfactory to 
farmers.—Discove-y of a disinterested politician.—Lord Elgin leaving 
Canada until compellel.—Henry Sherwood refusing a judgeship.— 
Last death of the oldest inhabitant.—Publication of the last number of 
Punch.—Doomspay.—Punch in Canada. 








CasHMERE SHAWLs.—To appreciate the treasures opened before us 
would require the taste and judgment of a lady: [ cannot preten | to 
do justice to them. We saw some 200 shawls of th@ most gracefu! , :t- 
terns, and as each one after inspection was thrown n as if some ar- 
ticle of furniture, the whole room, in the course of a short time, as- 
sumed the my My oF of being lined with shawls. Shawls are made in 
two shapes, the oblong and square. The oblong called ‘“ Doschala,” 
(signifying two shawls,) are made and sold in pairs: the French ad- 
mire and use them, and the women in India wear them. The prices 
per pair of those we saw varied from 600 to ee toa : one shawl costs 
nearly as much as the pair, and in fact they fre rarely if ever sold se- 
parately. The edges are sewn together, so that both sides have the 
same appearance. The square shawls, called ‘“ Rumal,” (handker- 
chief,) are made singly, never in pairs: they are more liked than the 
oblong in England and throughout Asia. The men wear them either 
folded round the waist, or thrown over the shoulder; their price varics 
from 150 to 300 rupees each. The colours of the central parts were 
white, black, green, lignt blue, and red. They can of course make the 
centre part of any colour, but we saw none save those now mentioned. 
The duty is about one-third of the value of the shawl, and is paid be- 
fore it is even begun making. The Moktar or Agent of Ghoolab Singh 
values every pattern submitted to him, and fixes the duty ; being ac- 
quainted with every loom, and constantly inspecting the manufacture, 
no fraud can take place, and when the shawl reaches a certain stage it 
is stamped with the government seal. Hadji Ibid gave us a variety of 
information on subje ts connected with his trade, Hesends shawls and 
the Jumawah to Cairo, Constantinople, Bagdad, Ispahan, Cabul, La- 
hore, Delhi, and Bombay. The Jumawah, of a beautiful pattern, made 
to order for dresses for ladies in the seraglio of the Turkish Sultan 
was shown tous. Shawls for beauties of the Shah of Persia’s Harem 
we inspected, and in fact we saw every variety of this manufacture in 
wool. The tribute shawls (six pairs, | believe) sentevery year by 


Ghoolab Singh to the Queen of England, are the very best that can be 
made, in fact, such shawls were never before made in the vailey : each 





pair costs in material and workmapship 6,000 rupees. We vould not 
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onteli a view of them, owing to their only haying just been commenced 


4 from one small piece but a very imperfect idea of the beaut 
of the “whole could be obtained. The Hadji told us the price of seek 


it was displayed, with the amount of duty, and having re- 
need hi to send about a dozen that we picked out for our further 
ccamination, we took our departure. —Journal of a trip from Jhelum 
to Cashmere, in 1849. 
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ITALIAN OPBRA—ASTOR PLACE. 


+OMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO BE GIVEN TO MAX MARETZEK.—The Com. 
mittee of the subscribers to the {Italian Opera, have the pleasure of announcing that the 
gollowing committee have volunteered to co-operate with them in securing a “ bumper bene” 
fr” 1o Mr. Max Maretzek. 
COMMITTEES. 
is Honor, Caleb §. Woodhull, Mayor of the City of New York; Robert M. Bruce. Esq. 


Esq, Warren Chapman, Esq., Jacob F. Oakley, Esq., Oscar W. Sturte- 
- oes) ~ eitot the Committee for the Relief of the Hague Street Eaters. 
vant, be 


5.C. Beales, Esq M.I)., Presideut of the St. George’s Society, W. Young, Esq., Vice. 
" om, Some? 
: ‘ itle du Benaux, Esq., Henry de Courcey, Esq., Eugene Plunkett, Esq. 
a -Arpin, Be esq. Committee from the French Benevolent Society. J 
>. vid C. Colden, Esq., William B. Chapman, Esq., Thomas S, Hamblin, Esq.—Commitfee 
of in srican Dramatic Fund. 
B Herts, Jr Esq, President, P. J. Joachi Esq., Samuel Cohen, Esq., Geo. God- 
a. Esq.—Committee of the Young Men’s Hebrew Benevolent Association. 
pa aes Thursday, 7th March, has been selected for the above complimentary bene- 
RF Performances will be announced in future advertisements and bills. 
Tickets for Boxes and Parquette, $2. Tickets for Amphitheatre, 50 cents. 
bers are respectfully requested to secure their seats on or before Saturday, March 2» 
onthose seats not | by tat time will be let on Monday. . 








VOYAGE TO BUROPE. 


ILL OPEN ON WEDNESDAY, THE 6ru OF MARCH, AT THE GREAT HALL, 

MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway, Bayne’s origina) celebrated series of gigantic Pano- 
ramas, entitled A Voyage to Europe, embracing nificent views of Boston, its r 
Halifax, the Atlantic, Liverpool, London, from the a8 under the bridges), and 
ending with a mogeiicen view of the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, both 
banks of the beautiful River Rhine, exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, to upwards of 300,000 persons. Admission 25 
Cents, children under 12, 15 Cents. Doors open at 6 1-2; commence moving at71-2 An ex- 
hibition on Wednesdays and Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock- 


BIRTH—On Sunday, the 17th inst., the lady of Mr, THOMAS REYNOLDS, ef Clinton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, of a son. 


ames, (passin 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 a 108 3-4. 
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The dmerica, Cunard Steamer of the 9th ult., reached Bostonon 


Monday evening last, after a very severe passage. She left Liverpool in 
a heavy gale of wind. 





The opening of Parliament by Commission took place on the 31st of 
January, when the Royal Speech was read by the Lord Chancellor : 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, did not attendjin person, for reasons al- 
ready known to our readers. The ceremony was from this cause much 
shorn of its splendour, and as it has been so often described, we shall 


not occupy space by needless recapitalation. The Royal speech itself 
ran in these words. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«We are commanded by Her Majesty to assure you that Her Majes- 
ty has great satisfaction in again having recourse to the advice and as- 
sistance of her Parliament. 

‘The decease of Her Majesty Queen Adelaide has caused Her Majes- 
ty deep affliction. The extensive charity and exemplary virtues of her 
lute Majesty will always render her memory dear to the nation. 

‘“ Her Majesty happily continues in peace and amity with foreign 
powers. 

‘In the course of the autumn, differences of a serious character arose he- 
tween the Governments of Austria and Russia on the one hand, and the 
Sublime Porte on the other, in regard to the treatment of a considerable 

number of persons who, after the termination of the civil war in Hun- 
gary, had taken refuge in the Turkish territory. 

‘* Explanations which took place between the Turkish and Imperial 
Governments have fortunately removed any danger to the peace of Eu- 
rope which might have arisen out of these differences. 

** Her Majesty, having been appealed to on this occasion by the Sul- 
tan, united her efforts with those of the Government of France, to which 
a similar appeal had been made in order to assist, by the employment 
of her good offices, in effecting an amicable settlement of those differ- 
— in @ manner consistent with the dignity and independence of the 

orte. 

‘ Her Majesty has been engaged in communications with foreign 
states upon the measures which might be rendered necessary by the 
relaxation of the restrictions formerly imposed by the navigation laws 
of this country. ea 

«The Governments of the United States of America and of Sweden 
have promptly taken steps to secure to British ships, in the ports oftheir 
respective countries, advantages similar to those which their own ships 
now enjoy in British ports. 

_ With regard to those foreign states whose navigation laws have 
hitherto been of a restrictive character, Her Majesty has received from 
nearly all of them assurances which induce her to hope that our exam- 
ple will A geet lead to a great and general diminution of those obsta- 
eles which previously existed to a free intercourse by sea between the 
nations of the world. 

* In the summer and autumn of the past year the united kingdom was 

again visited by the ravages of the cholera ; but Almighty God, in His 
mercy, was pleased to arrest the progress of mortaiity, and to stay this 
fearful pestilence Her Majesty is persuaded that we shall best evince 
our gratitude by vigilant precautions against the more obvious causes 
of sickness, and an enlightened consideration for those who are most ex- 
posed to its attacks. 
__‘* Her Majesty, in her late visit to Ireland, derived the highest grat- 
ification from the loyalty and attachment manifested by all classes of her 
subjects. Although the effects of former years of scarcity are painfully 
felt in that part of the united kingdom, they are mitigated bythe present 
abundance of food and the tranquillity which prevails. 


Her Majesty has great satisfaction in congratulating you on the im- 
pores condition of commerce and manufactures. It is with regret that 
= Majesty has observed the complaints which in many parts of the 
Fn have proceeded from the owners and occupiers of land. Her 
‘ ajesty greatly laments that any portion of her subject sshould be suf- 
rape distress 3 but it isa source of sincere gratification to Her Majesty 
wale the increased enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts of life 
ta eapness and plenty have bestowed upon the great body of her 

. pitntlemen of the House of Commons, 
ea i Majesty has directed the estimates for the year to be laid be- 
while the aay have been framed with a strict regard to economy, 
be be - waplehten’ of the various branches of the public service has 

se er M ‘ . . . 
seven: Jesty has seen with satisfaction the present state of the 


“* My Lords ana Gentlemen, 


** Some of the ; 
© measures which were postponed at the end of the last 


session for want of tim : : : : 
you. Among the Rng ~ their consideration will be again laid before 


— < the Australian Po er eags of those is one for the better govern- 
tmprovelint athe ie various measures to be repared for the 
party iebdiadeus, the ‘a of Ireland. The mischiefs arising from 
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[ ined as might have been expected ! 


** It is Her Majesty’s hope and belief that by combining liberty with 
order, by preserving what is valuable, and amending what is defective, 
you will sustain the fabric of our institutions as the abode and the shel- 
ter of a free and happy people.” 

So much of this address consists of a mere summary of events that 
are matter of history, and so little is devoted to the outline of fu- 
ture ministerial proceedings, that it produced but small impression 
upon the public mind. The Free Traders, it will be observed, come in 
for a large amount of Royal congratulation, the Protectionists for a 
small amount of exceedingly cold comfort. The usual address in an- 
swer to the speech was moved in the House of Peers by the Earl of 
Essex, seconded by Lord Methuen, and carried by a majority of 49, 
against an amendment moved by the Earl of Stradbrooke, seconded by 
the Ea:l of Desart, and supported by the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Stanley. The amendment embodied a declaration of much agricultural 
distress, especially in Ireland, and attributed it to free-trade legisla- 
lation and the pressure of local taxation. The Earl of Carlisle was 
emphatic in his eulogy of the Government measures, and the Duke of 
Richmond particularly so in his denunciations. The vote was thus de- 
clared. 


Present. Proxies. Total. 
For the Address..... ecoccee ik. «aswel 7. :¢eenige 152 
For the Amendment........ 7 wbsece a. sesak - 103 
Ministeria] majority .......-......-.---- 49 


In the Commons, the answer to the address was moved by Mr. Charles 
Villiers, and seconded by Sir James Duke, the popular Lord Mayor of 
London. An amendment, echoing that proposed in the Lords, was 
moved by Sir John Trollope, and seconded by Col. Chatterton, recently 
elected Member for Cork. After two nights’ debate, the amendment 
was lost by a vote of 311 against 192, giving Ministers a majority of 
119. During the debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer painted in 
glowing colours the present prosperity of the country. The topics 
touched on by Lord John Russell and Mr. Disraeli have not sufficient 
novelty to need comment. Financial and commercial well-doing is 
more sure of hearty welcome, though the House was warned against put- 
ting implicit faith in official statistics. 

But, after all, this debate on the address was a mere skirmish, no one 
expecting that the Protectionists could make serious head against the 
Government. Nevertheless, indications are not wanting that the lat- 
ter, if very firm on the question of their commercial policy, cannot ca- 
jele or bully the House of Commons into the support of all their mea- 
sures, or into white-washing the conduct of their delinquent employés. 
It may be in the recollection of our readers that, about two years since, 
certain insurrectionary movements took place in Ceylon, which were 
put down with commendable promptitude by the Governor, Lord Tor- 
rington, but at the same time, it is asserted, with unwonted and un- 
warrantable cruelty. So strong was public feeling on the subject, that 
a Committee of investigation was appointed last Session in the House 
of Commons, of which Committee Mr. Baillie was the Chairman. At 
the close of the Session, acting in accordance with the very summary 
powers delegated to committees of the House, Mr. Baillie requested 
Lord Grey to summon certain witnesses from Ceylon. His Lordship re- 
fused compliance, and very naughtily repudiated the authority of the 
Chairman. Mr. Baillie now lays his complaint before the House, and 
the Colonial Office barely scrapes through the difficulty. The course 
events took is particularly interesting, showing as it does, that a major- 
ity of the Commons will stick to the Government up to a certain point, 
but that they cannot be led or driven beyond it. 
Secretary of State, having with an affectation of readiness, moved for 


Mr. Hawes, Under 
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It would surely be difficult to turn back to any admission on the part 
of the Whigs that the West Indies were doomed to even modified ruin. | 
The cry used to be, ‘We are working for your benefit, in spite of 
yourselves” —now it is, ‘ you are not so badly offas we thought you 
would be.” This is but another instance of the difficulty of gleaning 
men’s theughts from their sayings, especially when men are politicians. 








Much excitement has been caused in England by the announcement 
that the British Government has taken strong measures against the 
Government of Greece, by way of enforcing payment of certain dispu- 
ted claims, and settling a disputed territorial question. It would ex- 
ceed our limits to trace the origin or progress of this difficulty. The 
crisis has gradually approached, but was in the end brought about ab- 
ruptly by the demand of Mr. Wyse, our Minister at Athens, for a set- 
tlement in full within twenty-four hours. Mr. Wyse was backed by 
the British Admiral, Sir Wm. Parker, who, with his powerful squadron 


at anchor in the Bay of Salamis, was erat to act in case of refusal. 
This was on the 17th of January. On the following day, the Greek 


Government having protested, and expressed its willingness to refer the 
demand to arbitration, refused immediate compliance, very probably 
from sheer inability. Mr. Wyse informed the Greek Minister that Ad- 
miral Parker ‘would be compelled to lay an embargo on the national 
vessels in the Pirceus, which is the port of Athens. On the 19th, the 
Greek war steamer Otho having attempted to move, was captured 
by the British force, Mr. Wyse embarked in H.M.8S. Queen, and on the 
21st the Pirceus itself was blockaded. The Russian and French Minis- 
ters at Athens, when appealed to by the Greek Government, partially 
interfered, but without success. It is satisfactory, however, to find, 
that the British Government has consented to refer the entire matter te 
the arbitration of France, and it is to be hoped that it will soon be dis- 
posed of. We refer our readers toa clever satirical article on the sub- 
ject elsewhere, and need only add that the claims are altogether uncon- 
nected with the well-known Greek loan. The Times, that loudly ap- 
plauds Lord John Russell for his Colonial policy scheme, is severe upom 
Lord Palmerston for this present attempt to wring money from reluctant 
debtors. 

An India Mail has brought dates from Bombay to the 3rd January. 
We have not room this week for any extracts. Drs. Campbell and Hooke 
who were seized, maltreated, and imprisoned by the Rajah of Sikkim, 
on the Eastern frontier of Thibet, had been released and were expected 
at Darjeeling. In the Upper Provinces a force under Colonel Brad- 
shaw had been out from Peshawur against a rebellious party of the hill 
tribes who had refused to pay tribute. These mountaineers are hard 
fighters, and stood their ground for five hours. Their numbers 
were estimated at from 2000 to 3000. They were finally driven from 
their village, which was burnt. The British force, said to be 2,500 
strong, lost 5 men killed and 17 wounded ; amongst the later, severely 
hurt, was Capt. Bingham of the 60th Rifles. The head men of the village 
subsequently came in, asked pardon, and paid up the dues. The diffi- 
cult character of the country made this operation more important than 
it would otherwise have appeared. Sir Charles Napier was at Lahore 
working all sorts of reform in the Indian army. Sir Walter Gilbert had 
been invested with the Grand Cross, and Sir Henry Elliott with the 
Knighthood of the Bath. The Governor General left Lahore on the 
8th of Dec., for Mooltan, whence he descends the Indus towards Bom- 

Under our Naval head it will be noticed that another expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin and his companions is positively determin- 





the re-appointment of the Committee of last session, and Mr. Baillie 
having very strongly put his case, Mr. Disraeli inopportunely moved an 
amendment directly censuring the Government, or in other words, Earl 
Grey himself. This brought Lord John Russell to the rescue, who 
vigorously rallied round him the Ministerial supporters, and refusing 
Disraeli’s request to be allowed to withdraw his amendment, which was 
informal, overwhelmed him by a vote of 140 to 68. This did not, how- 
ever, prove to be any very great triumph. Lord John could count on 
the close adherents of his party, and also on the sticklers for Parlia- 
mentary etiquette ; and thus he carried his point witha brave majority. 
Mr. Hume, however, immediately moved that the witnesses in question 
should be summoned by the India Mail, starting the next day, and 
though Lord John again raised the old cry of the house in danger, his 
majority of 72 was reduced to 9, the vote being 109 against 100. 

We think we remember Lord Howick, assuredly we remember Lord 


John Russell, vigorously contending for the supremacy of the House of 


Commons, and endeavouring (in the Stockdale and Hansard case) to ride 
rough-shod over the laws and the Constitution of England. Happily, 
the firmness of Lord Denman, on the Bench, saved the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen from a very despotic attempt upon them: but it is curious now 
to find these same champions of the Lower House resisting its authori- 
ty, when brought to bear against themselves in their Ministerial char- 
acter ; the more so, that the Government practically, if not theoretical, 
ly, holds office at the will of the House. These considerations cannot 
escape the notice of the independent portion of the public—small it may 
be, but gradually increasing—which cares little for Whigs or Tories, 
but desires only good servants of all work. 

On the evening of the 8th ult., on occasion of moving for leave to 
bring ina bill for the better government of the Australian Colonies, 
Lord John Russell entered upon the whole question of the Colonial pol- 
icy of Great Britain. His speech occupies nearly seven columns in the 
Times, and we shall not therefore give it to our readers, either entire, 
or in part, more especially as the pith of it may be extracted in a few 
lines. Absolute free-trade throughout—free institutions, modified to 
suit the wants and capabilities of different localities and races—the con- 
tinuance of military defence to be afforded by England—an unqualified 
refusal of permission to transfer their allegiance, coupled with the ad- 
mission that at some future and indefinite period, not yet approaching, 
independence may be tolerated—these comprise the sum total of what 
Lord John considers the ‘ bounden duties,” and announces as the future 
plans of his Cabinet. With respect to Canada and the Annexationists, his 
Lordship is not a whit less emphatic than Earl Grey, but rather more 
courteous in his mode of speech, his courtesy being, it seems to us, 
somewhat misplaced in a Prime Minister’s allusion to semi-traitors, As 
a whole, the speech appears designed to take the wind out of the sails 
of the newly established Colonial Reform association : and the liberal 
members, Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Hume, and others, 
with whom this is a pet subject, applauded the general spirit that per. 
vaded it, and then proceeded quietly to pull its details to pieces. We 
believe that it will leave matters at issue between the Colonial office 
and the Colonies just exactly where it found them ; and that a list of 
grievances from every quarter of the globe will be pressed upon Par- 
liament and the public, in such fashion, that Lord John’s general scheme 
of Colonial reform will be lost sight of in the discussions and diffieul- 
ties that wiilensue. We have an inkling of this in the Ceylon question 
already alluded to. 

Amongst the little episodes of this speech, if we may use the term, 
was the cheering information that the sugar colonies, “ after the severe 
trials” they have been compelled to undergo, were not so utterly ru- 
A very singular statement this! 








ed. The appointment to the chief command is not made, but we ob- 
serve in the papers of the 9th ult.. that Capt. Horatio Austen, 0.B., is 
expected to obtain this distinguished honour. The vessels, two in 
number, will proceed by Davis’s Straits and Lancaster Sound. 

High tides, terrific gales of wind, and inundations, have been preva- 
lent and destructive both in England and on the Continent; and whilst 
we are enjoying a winter of unusual mildness, the reverse appears to 
be the case in Europe. Several shipwrecks have filled the journals with 
melancholy details. 

We notice particulars of an iron steamer of 1600 tons about to be 
launched in the Clyde, intended for direct trade between Glasgow and 
this port. She is to bea screw propeller. The Asia, for the Cunard 
steam line, was launched at Greenock on the 31st ult., and will take her 
place in the spring; she is 2226 tons new measurement, being the lar- 
gest vessel ever built in the Clyde. 

Lord John Manners, Protectionist, has been returned M.P. for Col- 
chester, having beaten Mr. Cooke, the free-trade candidate. Mr. Jus- 
tice Talfourd has been knighted, and is now Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
The death of Lord Jeffrey is noticed elsewhere. 


FRANCE AND THE Continent.—The fortnight’s news is chequered 
—favourable and unfavourable. In the first place we read of an ad- 
vance in the value of Government securities, an improvement in’ trade, 
and an increase of revenue. Against these items must be placed the de- 
feat of the Government in the National Assembly by a majority of 75, 
on a question of Provincial administration, and the occurrence of pop- 
ular commotions in the streets of Paris on occasion of certain famous 
trees of Liberty being demolished by the police. Fickle as mobs al- 
ways are, this palpable sign of re-action could not but be unpalatable 
amongst the class who have of late years made and unmade the ruling 
powers of France. The terrible lessons, however, taught by the army 
to the working classes, seem to have inspired the latter with more cau- 
tion than they were wont to exhibit; and the emeute was put down, and 
the people were kept down, by little more than the show of military 
strength. 

General Lamoriciere narrowly escaped falling a victim to the ill-will 
of the mob, into whose hands he unintentionally committed himself. 
He was roughly handled, however, and the treatment he received will 
but widen the breach said to be subsisting between the army and the © 
populace of the poorer quarters of Paris. Arrests and prosecutions of 
the press have become matters ofevery-day occurrence ; but they are 
none the less to be deplored, as evidences of intense political excitement 
and of conflicting views that must sooner or later lead to outbreak, 

Rumour says that the Swiss Confederation is threatened by Russia 
and Austria with armed interference, if it will not expel or keep quiet 
the host of political refugees swarming within its hospitable borders. 
The French Red Republicans are also there in foree, and France is ap- 
pealed to by the despotic powers to assist in making the menace gyail- 
able. 

The direct male line of the Emperor Nicholas is not likely to fail from 
natural causes, whatever may happen from revolutionary movements, 
not uncommon in the annals of Russia. The birth of a gon to the heir 
apparent is one of the Royal announcements in the journals before us, 
A Worp For ovr ANcEsToRS.—A correspondent, under the signa- 
ture “* Anglo-Canadian” and dating from Niagara, writes us on the 
subject of Mr. Clay’s speech in the Senate of the U. 8. on the 5th ult. 
We have not room for ‘* Anglo-Canadian’s” communication, but cannot 
refuse to call attention to a libel coming from so high a place. Mr. 














Clay speaks of slavery having “ been forced upon us against the wishes 
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of our ancestors, and by the cupidity of our British commercial ances- 
tors.” Without going at all into what is generally called the slavery 
question, our correspondent cites the first paragraph of the ninth 
section of Article I. of the Constitution of the U. §., which runs 
= igrati i rtation of such persons as any of the States now exis 
ting shall think proper to. admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 


the year eighteen hundred and eight, buta tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 


The fact that this Constitution was agreed upon in 1787, and that it 
left twenty-one years for unimpeded trade in foreign slaves, may re- 
mind Mr. Clay that his American and his British ancestors were not so 
very widely different on the score of cupidity. 





Aw Invrration sent sy Great Brirarn To America.—We have 
been favoured with 2 copy of the following letter, addressed to the 
Under Secretary of State for the Foreign Department by the Commis- 
sioners of the great Industrial Exhibition, somuch just now the subject 
of public interest. It has been transmitted by Lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Barclay, the British Consul at this port. 

BOARD OF TRADE, 16TH sanuARy, 1850. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty 
for the promotion of the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Na- 
tions, to be holden in the year 1851, to requést that you will move Vis- 
count Palmerston to communicate the fact of the appointment of the 
Commission to all Foreign Powers at amity with Her Majesty, and to 
acquaint them that the Exhibition will take place in London in the 
early part of the year 1851, and that the Commissioners are anxious to 
be put in communication with such persons or bodies in each Nation 
from which articles are likely to be sent for exhibition, as are consid- 
ered likely to command the confidence of those who may become Ex- 
hibitors. The Commissioners will have to consider many questions 
bearing upon the admission of Foreign productions, and some of those 
questions will be of a nature that will make it necessary for them to 
ascertain the views entertained in different Countries before deciding 
upon them. They wish therefore to have a proper channel of communi- 
cation with each Country, and they request that Lord Palmerston will 
take such steps as he may think proper for supplying this necessity. 

The Exhibition will be divided into four sections : 


1. Raw Materials and Produce, illustrative of the natural productions on which 
human irsustry is employed. 

2. Machinery, for Agricaltural, Manufacturing, Baginoering and other purposes, 
and Mechanical Inventions, illustrative of the Agents which human ingenuity 
brings to bear upon the productions of nature. 

3. Manufactures, illustrative of the results produced by the operation of hnman 
industry upon natural productions. 

4. Sculpture. Models, and the p'astic art generally, illustrative of the taste and skill 
displayed in such application of human industry. 


The Commissioners are engaged in endeavouring to ascertain the 
amount of space which will be required for the display of these articles, 
for which purpose they will of course require some kind of estimate of 
the quantities of each which are likely to be sent from different Coun- 
tries. This will be one of the first points on which they will seek in- 
formation, when placed in communication with the proper parties. They 
will also have to make inquiries in order to guide them in determining 
what Prizes should be given, for what articles, and under what condi- 
tions. This too is a matter which will involve the necessity of foreign 
correspondence. Moreover they will need a channel for communicating 
to Foreign Countries the Regulations they may from time to time adopt 
for the conduct of the Exhibition, such, for instance, as may relate to 
the exclusion of particular classes of articles on account of their size, 
the impossibility of preserving them, or other reasons, or to the time 
at which articles intended for exhibition must be sent, or to the terms 
on which they will be admitted. 

It is unnecessary to go more into detail upon the present occasion, as 
Lord Palmerston will perceive from what has been already said, that 
so soon as proper channels of correspondence have been opened, the 
Commissioners will have many matters to which to draw the attention 
of the Foreign Countries which are likely to take an interest in the un- 

pde ing ; and I am only to add in conclusion, that it is of much im- 
/portance that no time should be lost in making these communications, 
as there are several points on which early information is particularly 
necessary for the Commissioners. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Srarrorp H. Norrucore. 
H. U. Appineron, Ese., &c. &c. &e. 


In compliance with instructions from Lord Palmerston, Mr. Barclay 











has accordingly put himself in communication with the Governor of 
this State, and with such other persons or associations as he has been 
advised are likely to promote the object in view. As this matter, how- 
ever, is neither diplomatic nor strictly official, it seems to us that the 
press throughout the country might do much towards extending this 
invitation, and facilitating the means of gccepting it with advantage 
We observe that the Montreal Herald suggests that exhibitions should 
be forthwith got up in Canada, with the express view of stimulating 
manufacturers, inventors, artists, and artizans to become competitors 
next year in London. This is an excellent hint, and we rejoice to see 
our Annexation contemporary condescending to advocate even in small 
matt rs aught that savours of Connexion with Great Britain. Through- 
out the Union, Agricultural and other Fairs are common enough. 
Might it not be well at those held during the ensuing summer, if, in 
place of prizes being awarded, the money usually devoted to such pur- 
pose should be appropriated to paying the expense of forwarding to the 
London Exposition the best specimens of American production? It 
would be requisite in such case, not only that the Judges, as usual, 
should be competent to pick out the choicest articles from their own 
local exhibitions, but also that they should be fully conversant with 
the kindred productions of Europe, with which their own selections 
must come subsequently into eompetition. A variety of business 
details will need deliberation, method, and good management. Our 
only object is to stir up some feeling at the outset. 





Coryinc, Wirnour Crepirinc.—The following appears in the 

Pittsburgh Morning Mercury.of the 20th ult., and we readily do 

- what is therein required, although not, in this instance, obnoxious to 
the remarks with which our name is coupled. 

The of appropriating, without acknowledgment, the products of other 
a eee oD bectatae on intolerable nuisance. acon of eo is publish- 
ed in one of our papers with the author's name attached, and forthwith, if it pos- 
sesses any merit, it is copied into every paper in the country, frequently without 
the slightest acknowledgment of the source from whence ii has issued. This is 
very unjust ; ‘tis quite as criminal to steal the products of a man’s brain as to 
rob him of his purse. In point of morality, the one act is as much to be con- 
demned as the other. The N. Y. Albion has lately published that fine poem, 
the “ Popular Credo.” by our fellow-citizen, Mr. Shiras, crediting it to the 
British American—some Canadian paper, we presume. In this instance a gross 
ye meses =e done, o9t sive to the pm Shiras, but the Boston 

ronotype, the paper in w @ poem originally appeared. Wecallupon 
the “Albion, to make the amende honorable. J 

We gave credit to the British American, which the Mercury rightly, 
though somewhat loftily, presumes is “‘ some Canadian paper,” because 
therein we found the poem, and knew not where else the acknowledg- 
ment was due. Now, however, in merely quoting the above, we do as 
much for Mr. Shiras and the Boston Chronotype, and trust that the 
Mereury will be satisfied. Whilst on this subject, we cannot avoid the 
opportunity of passing round a smart heading for a column, attributed 
to the South Boston Gazette—‘The Junk Shop, in which is found a 
variety of articles, both new and old—mostly stolen.” 





SHAgsPEARE Reapinc.—On Tuesday evening wext, at tie liope 
— te the New York Hotel, Broadway, Professor Hows will 
the hant of Venice. The object in view is not one in which 


his pecuniary interests are concerned, but one in which his sympathies 
are warmly enlisted. As this play has been especially the object of 
Professor Hows’ study and attention, we invite our readers to be 
present. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Toronto, February 22, 1850. 


The accounts which daily reach us from the County of Halton show 
that the contest between Mr. Wetenhall and Mr. Hopkins, for the re- 
presentation of Halton, continues to be waged with unceasing vigour. 
The local papers contain long reports of meetings in the several town- 
ships of this extensive and populous County, and of the oratory of the 
rural politicians there assembled. Some of these meetings are com- 
posed of the partisans of one or other of the candidates ; others are 
more general, and the opinions of both are represented. The candidates 
have taken the field in person, and have addressed meetings of the 
electors in support of their pretensions to the high honour. Mr. 
Wetenhall, as I observed in a previous letter, undoubtedly had much to 
contend with, in these days of retrenchment, in accepting an office, de- 
clared by its former holder to be useless; but, since then, he has re- 
ceived the active opposition of that very gentleman. Mr. Malcolm 
Cameron, with a singular want of courtesy to his successor in office, 
attended a meeting of the electors at Nelson, and strongly advocated 
Mr. Hopkins’ claims to support. This has provoked a sharp reply 
from Mr. Wetenhall, who, it must be admitted, has good grounds for 
complaining of Mr. Cameron’s “ unwarrantable interference,” for he 
has given Mr. Cameron no provocation to pursue such an unhandsome 
course towards him personally. The case would have been different, 
had one of the Ministry been before his constituents for re-election. 
They embarked in a foolish and undignified contest with Mr. Cameron, 
at the celebrated Price dinner, when Mr. Hincks indulged in a growl 
and a laugh at his late colleague, altogether worthy of “‘ the Hyena,” 
and his ancient reputation for uncontrollable acerbity of temper. By 
their presence and their silence, Messrs. Merritt, Baldwin, and Price, 
must share the responsibility of this very uncalled for attack ; and the 
whole Cabinet must be considered as sanctioning the attacks on Mr 
Cameron in the columns of the Globe, and avowedly emanating from 
Mr. Hincks’ pen. Far wiser would it have been, not to have provoked 
the hostility of Mr. Cameron, for they have converted an indifferent 
supporter into an active papenets Far better would they now stand 
in public estimation, had they even submitted to injustice and misre- 
presentation, as to the causes of their colleague’s secession from their 
ranks, than have made State secrets subjects of post-prandial discus- 
sion and newspaper acrimony. But I am wandering from the Halton 
election, to which I return for a moment only to say, that it is impossi- 
ble to predict with any certainty, who will carry the County. For my 
own part, I am inclined to think that Mr. Wetenhall will succeed, but 
the vote will bein strong contrast to his triumphant return at the last 
General Election. 

From a nang issued document signed by the Hon. Chief Justice 
Robinson, Hon. William Allan, and David Thorburn, Esquire, it ap- 
pears that the sum now in hand for the re-construction of Brock’s 
monument at Queenston, amounts to £5113. 2s. 7d. Most of this isinvested 
in stock of the Bank of Upper Canada, which cannot be realised at pre- 
sent, except at a serious sacrifice, and it is considered advisable to 
await a rise in Bank securities, ere replacing the long delayed national 
tribute to the memory of the gallant Brock. It has been the fashion 
with certain reckless political opponents of Sir Allan McNab, to throw 
the blame of the delay on the gallant knight, and to insinuate that he 
had misapplied the funds. As the Toronto papers gave extensive cir- 
culation to this groundless calumny, you may aid in the more difficult 
task uf refuting slander, if you give a place to the following extract 
from the Committee’s report. The names of the gentlemen already 
mentioned as composing it are a sufficient guarantee for the correct- 
ness of any statements emanating from them ; but, I may add, for the 
benefit of parties at a distance, that Mr. Thorburn has always been a 
political opponent of Sir Allan’s, but honest David would scorn to con- 
ceal the truth, for the sake of dirty party motives. 

We feel it just to take this occasion to notice that insinuations have been fron 
time to time published in newspapers and handbills, apparently intended to pro- 
duce an impression that the Chairman of the Building Committee, Sir Allan 

McNab, has been in some way the cause of the monument not having been sooner 
restored, and attributing to him interested motives not definitely stated. We “an 
imagine no ground whatever for charges so recklessly made,—the funds having 
been at all times managed by the Treasurer, under the sanction of an unanimous 
resolution of a Committee of the Subscribers; and the Accounts having been 
throughout kept and rendered in the clearest and most satisfactory manner, with- 
out Sir Allan McNab having any control, or exercising any interference with the 
accounts or with the funds, more thau one of the many thousands who contributed 
to them. 

The intelligent Secretary of the Great Western Railroad, intended to 
connect Hamilton and Sandwich, and to carry the immense passenger 
traffic of the Western States that would naturally cross the peninsula of 
Canada, has issued a circular advocating the commencement of that por- 
tion of the road between Hamilton and London. He says, with great 

justice, that ‘ we cannot expect any material supportfrom either Eng- 
land or the United States, until we establish a confidence, by doing 
something for ourselves.” 

Writing the day before the issue of the Gazette, I cannot give you 
this week’s official news. .Q. 





MonTREAL, February 25th, 1850. 

Things are so unusually dull here just now that I have very little 
worthy of communicating to you in this missive. The Annexationists, 
who since the receipt of Lord Grey’s despatch have been morally and 
physically in much the same state as poor Falstaff when he babbled of 
green fields, have plucked up a little spirit, under the hope that the 
reciprocity demanded by us with the United States would bercfused by 
Congress. It is said indeed that they have made great efforts, both at 
New York and Washington, to insure the rejection of the measure. 
This will enable you to judge at once of their fair dealing and patriot- 
ism. They say that if Reciprocity be denied to-day, Annexation must 
come to-morrow, as a matter of course. I suspect, however, that the 
precious scheme would be found as silly and short-sighted as their 
other projects. I have always, as you know, contefided that the pro- 
mised benefit to this country from reciprocal free trade in agricultural 
produce with the United States will, in a great measure, prove a mis- 
take, though that both we and our neighbours would derive some advan- 
tages from it is quite true. The most probable consequences of the 
boon we ask being now denied to us will be, that heavy duties will be 
laid on all American products entering the Province, that the St. Law- 
rence will be disek” against American shipping, that the tolls on 
American vessels passing through the Welland and other canals, will 
be increased, and that being refused reciprocity, we shall be forced on 
the opposite course, and become Protectionists. This would satisfy 
many of our wealthy citizens who joined the Annexation party, simply 
po a the Free Trade policy lately adopted by England. It would 
be ridiculous in us to threaten the United States; but certainly that 
qoneiey has more to gain by reciprocity than we have. What have we 
to send them, but a small quantity of wheat and other breadstuffs 
for export, and our timber, of which they are in want, and which they 
musthave? For myself, I have sometimes doubted if a denial of 
reciprocity with the United States would not be the best thing that 
could happen to us—a blessing in disguise—as it would direct all the 
means, energy, and capital of the country, to making the St. Lawrence 
the channel of that vast Western trade which now seeks other routes to 
the ocean. 

The report of a coalition between the party now in power and the 
Conservatives is gaining believers fast. I do not think such a step is 
very likely—at least for some time yet. 

The Sherbrook election is to take place on the 5th of March. It is 
thought the Annexation Candidate will be beaten. The result is looked 
to with a good deal of anxiety by both parties. Isee by the communi- 
cations in the newspapers that the late member for the county, Mr. 
Galt, is blamed for interfering in favour of the Annexation Candidate. 
I cannot say if this charge be true ; but as Mr. Galt is a sort of « Foul 
Weather Jack” who brings bad luck on every adventure in which he 
embarks, he ought to be allowed to go on unmolested in his Annexation 
vagaries, 

The weather is very mild, and we already anticipate an early 
spring. : 

It is decided that the Military Head Quarters are to be removed from 
Montreal to Toronto as soon as the navigation opens. The Postmaster- 
General's Department also takes unto itself wings, and flies away at the 
same time to the same favoured spot. 

For want of other game, our village politicians throughout the rural 
Districts have lately been raising a great outcry against those « sub- 
lime of rascals,” the Attorneys. Complaints are rife everywhere against 





them : it is insisted that there are toomany lawyers in Parliament, 


too many in the ministry, too many in the country altogether ; and that 
some way or other they contrive to monopolise most of the things 
oing, whether in the gift of the government or of the ple. There 
is some truth in all this ; but I suspect the “ Devil’s own,” like their 
reputed father, will continue to hold their ground notwithstanding all 
the abuse lavished on them. 

I conclude this brilliant epistle from sheer lack of any thing 4 oo- 


pAusic. 


IrauiaAn Opera.—The regular season closed on Monday evening 
with a crowded house, thronged, we incline to think, in consequence 
of the liberal diffusion of subscribers’ tickets remaining unused. The 
benefits have followed, but we have no room tonotice them. We must, 
however, mention that Signor Forti’s takes place on Tuesday, when 
La Favorita will be givenfor the first time this season. On Thursday 
next Max Maretzek takes his complimentary benefit, which will, we 
trust, be a bumper. Next week we hope to be able to review the past 
season. For the next, we understand that in addition to the present 
troupe, Signor Benedetti is engaged. 





Concert oF Epwarp ReMeEnNyiI, THE HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST. 
—We attended the concert of this young Hungarian on Monday even- 
ing, 25th ult., at the Tabernacle. The house was not nearly as full as 
was expected; the number present could not have been more than 
eight hundred, ‘‘ dead-heads” and all included. Had we been credu- 
lous enough to credit a tithe of the extraordinary accounts—we had 
nearly said puffs—of this young man’s performances, we should have 
gone to the Tabernacle full of inordinate expectation. But the pro- 
mises @ /a Ole Bull were altogether too transparent for even the most 
credulous to believe. We shall not attempt to calculate to what ex- 
tent this nauseous puffing injured his prospect on Monday evening, but 
we are sure that it was calculated to keep hundreds away, for the 
common sense of the public rebels against too much preliminary lauda- 
tion, and will not quietly submit to have its opinions ‘‘ made to order.” 
M. Remenyi is quite young, and has achieved much proficiency on his 
instrument. His execution is rapid and brilliant, if not always clear 
and certain. He plays with much emphasis, and with considerable ex- 
pression ; but the excellence of his performance is marred by one fault 
—he plays with too stiffa bow. His tone is neither pure nor liquid, 
but is produced by mere force, and its result is a harshness, which is 
not strength nor volume. This same stiffness mars the delicacy of his 
execution and destroys the flow of his portamento. 

M. Remenyi is too full of gesticulation; he is continually swaying 
from side to side, and this exaggeration is also prominent in his play- 
ing. Hedigs out sentiment with the heel of his bow, as though he 
would tear out its heart from the quivering strings. He falls, also, in- 
to that error common to talented young men, the impression that strong 
eccentricities will be taken, or mistaken, for evidences of genius. Ec. 
centricity is only pardonable when real; its assumption is intolerable. 
If M.Remenyi would pay more attention to his bow arm, would abjure 
all affectation, and would beg his friends not to place him upon an 
eminence, which it is hardly possible he can ever reach, he would, 
standing upon his real merits, be an artist of some distinction.— 
He has conquered most of the difficulties of the violin; his fingers have 
been well educated, let him now cultivate his mind; for mechanism, 
however perfect, is, after all, but mechanism, if it is not dignified by 
intellect and soul. 


DOvrama. 


Broapway THEATRE—THE New American Comepy.—The long promised 
new comedy, Extremes, was produced on Monday evening at this house, and has 
continued to run during the week with the marked approbation of tolerably 
good audiences. A native comedy, that represents the manners and peculiarities 
of the country, if ouly of respectable pretensions to excellence, should pass the 
ordeal of criticism with lenient strictures from those who have the establishmen, 
of a home-made drama atheart. Hztremes not only comes under this categury ; 
but it is the first effort of a young dramatist, and exhibits withalso many evi- 
dences of undeveloped talent, that we would rather foster the cultivation of his 
present immatured capabilities, than place barriers in the way of his future ef- 
forts. We shall, however, use the privilege of an independent critic, to notice a 
few of the prominent defects of the piece, but only with the desire of drawing the 
attention of the dramatist in his novitiate to errors he may avoid in any future 
composition, ‘ 

Extremes is emphatically an attempt at a comedy of character. The incidents 
are few, and those are undramatic. Of plot there is scarcely any. The devel- 
opment of the peculiarities of the persons represented actually constitutes the 
plot. The author, however, has made these characters sufficiently amusing to 
keep attention alive, and the interest is therefore concentrated on the exhibition 
they each make of their individual idosyncrasies. They are also generally in- 
tended as representatives of classes in American society, speak on subjects of 
local interest, and utter sentiments that find a ready echo in the sympathies of 
American audiences. The author has thus succeeded in conciliating the suffra- 
ges of the people, albeit he may have failed in producing a comedy that will en- 
tirely satisfy the demands of the more critical portion of play-goers. 

There is much ingenuity exhibited in the contrasts of character introduced into 
Extremes. We have a Mr. Oldrich (Whiting) an abolitionist, a philanthropist and 
a defender of amalgamation—his wife (Mrs. Hield) so extreme on the subject of 
Benevolent and Missionary Societies,thatshe has no sympathies to spare for the 
wants of her own poor relations, nor the sufferings of those wko are immediate! y 
dependent upon her own social government—Mark Mayberry (Blake) a deter- 
mined Bachelor, on the shady side of forty, witra extreme on celibacy and 
politics, who is pursued by the dashing young Widow Crosby (Miss A Fisher) 
who, 'nething averse to either love or politics, finally succeeds in converting the 
Bachelor into a Benedict, and assists also in elevating him into a Member of 
Congress. The demagogue class of politicians is represented by a Mr. Higgins 
(W. A. Chapman), who exhibits all the facile features of his tribe. The croakers 
find their epitome in a Mr. Algrieve, a kind of patriotic Graves, from “ Money,” 
who is ever bewailing the downfall of the country. The exclusives or upper ten- 
dom, are admirably hit off by a Mr. Augustus Smiley (Wheatley). The Irish 
interest in New York has not been overleoked by the author, and is well repre- 
sented by Patrick Leary (Shaw), whilst the Free Negro system is most amus- 
ingly illustrated in the person of Gash Gaskins (Skerrett) an extremely familiar 
gentleman of colour. The usual stage lovers are given inthe persons of Ed 
ward Erlan,a Clerk, (Jordan) and Virginia Oldrich (Miss Kate Horn) ; and 
the overworked and neglected servant girls furnish a prototype for Nelly, an 
Alms House Orphan, (Mrs. Skerrett). Out of these materials the author has 
constructed his five act drama, and we must in all justice say, that with the aid of 
some very excellent acting on the part of the performers, he succeeds in presen- 
ting us with a very agreeable entertainment. 

The main defects of the piece we have already hinted. There is an absence 
of design in the plot, and a dearth of incidents, which will be felt when the nov 
elty of the piece has passed away. The characters come on ard go off, without 
aim or meaning. They ¢alk but do not act. This defect will be fatal to the per- 
manent success of the comedy, fer a piece so constructed requires a dialogue 
brilliant with wit, and of finished Attic elegance, neither of which requisites is 
exhibited in Extremes. On the first night it was absolutely tedious, from the 
want of the requisites we name. Judicious curtailment:, and occasion<! pointing 
of telling speeches, with the artistic skill of the actors, have, however, materially 
improved the representation, and it is nightly received with decided marks of ep- 
probation. Too much praise cannot be awarded to the efforts of the performers. 
They all exhibit a very laudable desire to contribute to the success of the piece. 
and the management has placed it on the stage with all the auxiliaries, that beau. 
tiful scenery, elegant upholatery, and other accessories, now among the chief in- 
gredients in modern comedy, can provide or supply. ; 
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Notices of New Works. 





Muscetianies, By J. T. Headley. N. Y¥. 1850. Baker & Serib- 
ner The seven critical and historical articles, that make up this 
yolume, have, we believe, already appeared in sundry periodicals; & 
fact that relieves us from the necessity of examining their literary 
merits. A circumstance, however, is made known to us through Mr. 
Headley’s introduction, which is worth a moment’s notice. He states 
that he is, in a measure, compelled to put out this book prematurely, 
because some publisher, whose name he does not mention, has had the 
audacity to take them at his own will, cook them up in his own fashion, 
and issue them for his own benefit, under the plea that Mr. Headley 
cannot legally substantiate his copyright. Last week we showed our 
readers a curious instance of the confused state of international copy- 
right law, such as it is. To-day’s exhibition of American free and 
easy dealing with home-made books, is infinitely more curious. We 
hear that Mr. Headley’s copyright is questioned, because some portions 
of his books, reprinted without his consent, originally appeared in ma- 
gazines or reviews before he copyrighted them himself! We have no 
acquaintance with Mr. Headley, and no particular admiration for his 
works: on the contrary, we remember inditing a tolerably severe 
criticism on his Life of Cromwell; but there seems to be something so 
unjust to the interests and the reputation of an author in thus forcibly 
depriving him of his moral rights, that we protest against it in the only 
way in our power, by declaring that the above named is the only au- 
thorized edition. If the law can do nothing for Mr. Headley’s protec- 
tion, the press can do very much. 

SxetcHes or Minnesora. By E. S Seymour. N. Y. 1850. Har 
pers. Inasmall neat volume, with a map appended, we have here & 
pleasant account of the recently admitted territory. Much of the 
information given appeurs to have been set down day by day in the 
author’s note-book ; and those who take interest in watching the gra- 
dual progress Westward of men and things will find herein both 
instruction and entertainment. With the exception of an occasional 
traveller's touch about ‘‘ emotions of grandeur,”—a quaint phrase by 
the way—the style is plain and suitable to the writer’s purpose, which 
is to invite attention to the upper portion of the great Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

THe Lonpon QuaRTERLY Review. L. Scott & Co. TheJanuary 
number is decidedly a grave one, as will be seen from the following list 
of the subjects of which it treats—Natural History of Man—Clergy 
Relief Bill—Draining in Agriculture—Lord Cloncurry and John 
O’Connell—F ree Trade—Venice, under the Austrians—Lord Clarendon 
and the Orangemen. We give one article entire in that portion of our 
columns usually devoted to extracts, for reasons there stated. It were 
useless to hint at the political bias of the writers, where party men or 
party measures can be introduced, and it is almost equally unneces- 
sary to say that the non-political matters are handled with the usual 
ability displayed in this able periodical. 

Tue East. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, MA. N. ¥. 1850. G. P. 
Putnam. So many flippant books of Eastern travels and adventure 
have appeared of late years, that we gladly welcome one peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by the religious tone that pervades it. It is given to the 
public in the shape of letters, written during the performance of a 
most interesting journey through Egypt and the Holy Land. The wri- 

ter starts from Alexandria, proceeds up the Nileas far as the Cataracts, 
and returning to Cairo, there quits his boat and bestrides his camel, 
taking the route into Pa egtine by El Arish. We need not enumerate 
the remarkable places ‘visited, whose names are familiar to every 
reader. The Dead Sea was his Eastern terminus, and he takes leave 
of his readers on the shores of the Mediterranean at Beirut. From 
portions that we have read, we incline to recommend this book highly, 
as the work not only of a man of piety, but a man of sense and intelli- 
gence. It is in one large handsome volume, octavo, and is moreover 
adorned by some very well executed lithographic views, drawn after 
sketches by Mr. J. B. Atkinson, who is, we are informed, an amateur 
artist. He exhibits much skill and taste; several of his illustrations 
would be creditable to a professional handler of the pencil. 





CoLEMAN’s Evropran Lire ann MAnneErRs.—We forget, at the 
moment, whether this book has passed under our critical notice, bu; 
cannot resist putting into print the following remarks on it, just re- 
ceived in a letter from an American lady, who is a thinker, as well as 
a reader. 


‘Have you—of course you have—read Coleman’s ‘ European Life 
and Manners?” I have only seen the first volume; but what a pro- 
found moral it contains, if Americans would set themselves to dodnes 
it. Here is a plain, straight-forward Republican, who gets on, and is 
a privileged guest in circles that his wildest dreams, if he ever dreamt, 
could not have reached: and why is this? from an entire simplicity, 
a total absence of all pretension, a thorough acquaintance with one 
thing—Agriculture—and perfect indifference as to what impression his 
manners, his coat, or his tone of voice, may make on the salt of the 
earth. Usually, and unconsciously, our tourists fall into the sincerest 
of all flattery—imitation, and lose all national individuality ; whereas 
Coleman is an American, and has an idiosyncrasy, as much as a South 
Sea Islander. He is a study—something fresh—and notwithstanding 
his avowed ignorance of all the conventional forms of civilization, his 
good sense steers him safely through shoals and quicksands, where 


— ambitious of making an effect would shipwreck in twenty-four 
ours.” 


Lonvon Booxs.—Colburn announces ‘‘ The Petrel” a tale of the sea, 
by a naval officer—* Adventures of 2 gold-finder,” written by himself 
—‘* Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady,” by Therese Pulszky—Chapman 
nl Hall are commencing ‘‘ Latter-day Pamphlets,” edited by Thomas 
\ -tvle. We could almost wish that expansive word, which we have 
ituivis ed, condemned to disuse. It means anything now-a-days, from 
writing the whole, to writing no part whatever of the work to which it 
is attached. “* The Pre.ent Time” is the first of these pamphlets, and is 
out: the second is to be ‘* Model Prisons.” 








AnoTHerR AurHor Comine.—The Literary World, on undoubted 
authority, informs us that we are likely soon to have a visit from Mr. 
+. P. R. James, who in announcing his desire and intention to visit the 
United States, disclaims any intention whatever of making this country 
the subject of a book. 





FINE ARTS. 

Tue Barrie or Resaca pE LA Patma.—In one of the rooms 
above the New York Seciety Library, in Broadway, is now exhibiting a 
clever picture of the above action, so well known, and so intimately as- 
cane With the glory of the American Army. This vigorous sketch is the 
sienna.” de Chatillon, who was himself present at the scene he has 
cestiie ee and has, from this fact, been enabled to give it an air of 
smal! heiieree'S wanting in military works of art. Owing to the 
iinet i kins ee troops engaged, the affair has rather the appear- 
turesque, and my — of a regular battle; but it is spirited and pic- 
thee, Those secs i much pleasure in commending it to public no- 
associate in thei 8 are particularly advised to take a look at it, who 

rv . mag minds parade-grounds with fields of battle. Its 
Gch « Piet “ its business-like tone. The bone and sinew 
vee. : > And not as if set off and caparisoned for the can- 


_—_ 


American Art-Unton.—A, yy Goneens 
< ’ 


: . of this city, a great 
over of pictures, Esq.. y*6 


elected President o; the Institution, by the Board of Managers, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq. 
At this early period of the year there is little of interest to notice on 
the walls of the Society’s gallery. 





UNSUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION OF SCHILLER’S FIESCO, IN LONDON. 


The following is from the Times of the 6th ult ; and the remarks here 
made are corroborated in several of the London journals. In one, how- 
ever, we notice that Fiesco, although new to the metropolitan stage, 
was produced with success, some years since, in Dublin, the version 
then played being by Gen. Daguilar, Mr. Vandenhoff personating the 
hero. 


Fiesco was the Second of Schiller’s plays, and, together with Die Réau- 
ber, (the Robbers) and Cabul und Liebe, (Cabal and Love) makes up the 
dramatic portion of what is called his first period, for although Don 
Carlos is sometimes assigned to this period, it rather marks a tran- 
sition to the second. The first three plays are all in prose, and are all 
marked by a strong attempt at naturalness. The Young Germans had 
become tired of the French classical school, and sought refuge in that 
domestic prose drama of which Diderot, who always influenced Germany 
more than his own countrymen, was, in a great measure, the founder. 
Even Fiesco was thought too far removed from common life to suit the 
Mannheim audience, before whom it was first produced, notwithstan- 
ding the author had so altered it to meet the prevailing republican 
taste that he omitted Fiesco’s attempts at supreme power, and repre- 
sented him as a disenterested patriot. The rough ‘‘ Titanism ” of Die 
Riuber, and the domestic woes of Cabul und Liebe, were more in ac- 
cordance with their primitive public than a drama which, being based 
upon foreign history, seemed to demand more erudition than they had 
taken pains to acquire. 

In after times, when Schiller had written that series of versified tra- 
gedies, which ns with Don Carlos, and reaches its perfection in 
Wallenstein’s Tod, (the death of Wallenstein)—when he had gone 
through that course of Kantian philosophy, of which he made the Mar- 
quis of Posa the exponent,—and when he had again abandoned spec- 
ulation for production, he despised the three plays which he wrote in 
the unsophisticated period of his youth. It was a peculiarity of his 
temperament to prefer that which he had sedulously produced in ac- 
cordance with a fixed principle, to that which was the spontaneous off- 
shoot of his own genius. In this respect the German public was more 
just to him than he was to himself, and the early plays have always re- 
mained favourites with the nation. 

According to Schiller’s preface, he took his Fiesco from the Conju- 
ration du Comte Jean Louis de Fiesque, by Cardinal de Retz ; the 
Histoire de Génes, and Robertson’s Charles V. As this last work is 
probably in the possession of mostof our readers, we refer them to it for a 
brief and most admirable account of the Genoese conspiracy of 1547, of 
which Fiesco was the head. Asin history we have many instances of 
mighty results from small beginnings, so do we find here an order of 
things the reverse of this The conspiracy by which Fiesco sought to 
overthrow the Dorias, then supreme in Genoa, had been maturely de- 
liberated and boldly conducted ; and the cause had already triumphed, 
when the whole structure tumbled down , simply because Fiesco him- 
self accidentally tumbled from a plank into the sea and was drowned. 
As this accident would have been most untragical, it was a fine thought 
of Schiller’s to make Fiesco fall because he is pushed from the plank 
by Verrina, a conspirator, who is more sincere than himself, and sees 
through his ambitious designs. It is, moreover, an historical fact, that 
Verrina was the first person who knew of Fiesco’s death, and thus an im- 
portant improvement to the story is gained, with the slightest possible 
departure from the record. ' 

[t is unnecessary to give the plot of the drama, not because we as- 
sume that it is familiar to all our readers, but because the whole is 
rather an illustration of an historical event than a drama with what 
may be strictly called a story. In summing up the history we have in 
fact briefly set forth the plot, such as it is, for the progress of the con- 
spiracy is, in fact, the progress of the action. The only character 
highly elaborated is that of Fiesco himself, in which Schiller has closely 
followed history, and the description of which we may therefore take 
from Robertson :—‘* That young nobleman, Fiesco, the richest and most 
illustrious subject in the republic, possessed in an eminent degree all 
the qualities which win upon the human heart, which command respect, 
or secure attachment. He was graceful and majestic in his person ; 
magnificent even to profusion,of a generosity that anticipated the wishes 
of his friends and exceeded the expectations of strangers ; of an insinuat- 
ing address, gentle manners, and a flowing affability. But, under the 
w#ppearance of these virtues, which seemed to form him for enjoying 
and adorning social life, he concealed all the dispositions which mark 
men out for taking the lead in the most dangerous and dark conspira- 
cies, an insatiable and restless ambition, a courage unacquainted with 
fear, and a mind that disdained subordination. Such a temper could 
ill brook that station of inferiority wherein he was placed in the re- 

ublic, and as he envied the power which the elder Doria had acquired, 
| was filled with indignation at the thoughts of its descending like an 
hereditary possession to Giannettino. These various passions, preying 
with violence on his turbulent and aspiring mind, determined him to 
attempt overturning that domination to which he could not submit.” 

In the play the dissimulation of Fiesco is chiefly shown by his preten- 








ded love for the sister of the younger Doria, while he is really devoted 
to his own wife, Leonora, an ideal of feminine constancy and affection. 
His wily character is contrasted with that of the genuine republican 
Verrina, who hates all despots, and has received an injury similar to 
to that which was intended to be practised on Virginius. 

The version of this play was last night produced at Drury-lane. The 
adaptation was by one of our most skilful dramatists, the mise en scéne 
was highly liberal and effective, and the principal character was ex- 
ceedingly well played by Mr. Anderson. Nothing more could have 
been done for Hiesco than was done by the several parties who con- 
tributed toits production, and yet it flagged throughout, and termi- 
nated, leaving a feeling the reverse of enthusiastic, if not decidedly 
unfavourable. 

Mr. Plance’s work was chiefly one of abridgment. A situation pow- 
erful, but coarse, in which Fiesco exposes to his wife the weakness of 
the coquette Julia, and the death of Leonora by the hand of her own 
husband he has omitted, and he has cut down speeches and dialogue 
without remorse. For this he is not in the least to blame. The play 
acted about three hours and a half last night, and without his reduc- 
tions it would doubtless have lasted double the time. The omitted sit- 
uations were dangerous, and we cannot conceive that they would mate- 
rially have contributed to the success of the piece. 

Let us turn about the matter as we may, we find that with all due re- 
spect to the work of a standard European author, the cause of the very 
cool reception given by the London public to Schiller’s Fiesco lay with 
no less a personage than Friederich von Schiller himself. His play will 
always be read with pleasure, but on the stage we find a want of con- 
centrated interest,—a want of variety in the situations, for the meet- 
ings of the conspirators are all very like each other, and, generally 
speaking, a want of that definite progress which, after all, is the great 
bait to secure the attention of a mixed audience. Fiesco, as we have 
said, is the principal person, but his dissimulating character excites no 
universal interest ; no one particularly hopes for his success, and not a 
tear falls for his death. Leonora and Verrina, with their devotion, one 
to a husband, the other to a cause, seem toclaim the sympathies of an 
audience, and the manager did all he could for them by assigning them 
to Miss Addison and Mr. Vandenhoff, but there was really nothing to 
call the actors forth. Even the Moor (played by Mr. Emery), who is so 
amusing to the reader, fell completely flat from the want of interest in 
the structure of which he formed a part. 

That some German enthusiasts will be highly indignant at the small 
effect produced by a work of the great Schiller we have no doubt, and 
we have likewise no doubt that they will put the fault any where but 
in the right place. But they may rest assured the original structure of 
the play is the real bar to its popularity. : 

_ Let us add that the attempt of Mr. Anderson to introduce to the pub- 
lic am author highly esteemed by the literary world, but strange to the 
mere playgoer, is most creditable to his management, notwithstanding 
the unsatisfactory nature of the result. 





THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


On Friday evening, the Ist ult. the first of the dramatic performan- 
ces took place at Windsor Castle, the temporary theatre being fitted up 
in the Rubens Room, as at the first series of representations. 

At a quarter before eight o’clock, her Majesty, and Prince Albert, 
with the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Alice, enter- 





and a liberal friend to Artists, has been recently 


ed the theatre, accompanied by the Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden | 


the Marquis and Marchioness of Douglas, the Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk, the Countess of Jersey, the Earl and Countess » Lady 
Peel, and the other visitors at the Castle. The Queen Prince were 
attended by the Duchess of Sutherland (Mistress of the Robes), the 
Marquis of Breadalbane (Lord Chamberlain), and the other Ladies and 
Gentlemen in Waiting. A select party had been honoured with invita- 
tions to the performance, consisting of Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
the Countess Dowager of Mansfield, and the Ladies Murray, the Dowa- 

r Lady and the Hon. Miss Lyttelton, Miss Pole Carew, Lady Fanny 

oward, Viscount Mandeville, Hon. Mrs. Charles Grey, Lady and 
Miss Farquhar, Lieut.-Col. Hon. C. B. and Mrs. Phipps and Miss Ba- 
thurst, Lieut.-Col. F. H. and Lady Emily Seymour, the Provost of Eton 
and the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson, the Hon. and Rey. Edward and Mrs. 
Moore and Miss Moore, Sir George and Lady Couper, Miss and Mr. 
Couper, Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, Mr. and Mrs. Grote, the commanding offi- 
cer of the 1st Life Guards (Colonel Hall), two officers of the Life Guards 
(Hon. D. C. de Ros and liot), the commanding officer of the 
Grenadier Guards (Colonel mton), two officers of the Grenadier 
Guards (Captain Clifford eutenant Burrard), Mr. Birch, and 
Mr. Glover. A part of the theatre was appropriated for the accommo- 
dation of a number of the domestics of the Royal household. Her Ma- 
jesty’s private band was in attendance in the ante-rocm, and played the 
overture and different pieces between the acts. The play was Julius 
Cesar, the following was the cast, Julius Cesar, Mr. Charles Fisher ; 
Octavius Caeser, Mr. Leigh Murray; Marcus Antonius, Mr Charles 
Kean; Popilius Lena (a Senator) Mr. Harris ;\Mareus Brutus, Mr. 
Macready ; Cassius, Mr. James Wallack ; Casca, Mr. Cooper; Tre- 
bonius, Mr. Cathcart ; Decius, Mr. Cullenford ; Mete//us Cimber, Mr. 
Caulfield ; Cinna, Mr. Worrell; Flavius, (a Tribune) Mr. Catheart, 
jun; Soothsayer, Mr. W. Davidge; Calphurnia (wife to Cesar), Mrs. 
F. Saville; Portia (wife to Brutus), Mrs. Warner; Director, Mr. 
Charles Kean; Assistant Director, Mr. George Ellis; The theatre 
arranged and the scenery painted by, Mr. Thomas Grieve. 

The King’s Drawing-room (or the ** Rubens Room,” as it is generally 
termed, from several of the finest paintings by Rubens hanging on its 
walls) is not the largest of the state apartments ; but, as it was the ex- 
press wish of her Majesty that the arrangements necessary for the the- 
atrical performances should not shut up or interfere with the suite of 
state rooms generally visited by the public, the Rubens Room was se- 
lected as best adapted for the purposes required. The ceiling of the 
apartment is massive and large in its panelled decorations ; and has, 
besides, a bold margin, enriched with roses, shamrocks, and thistles. 
The panels are ornamented in their centres by devices, consisting of the 
star of the Order of the Garter, surrounded by a wreath of oak-leaves 
and sceptres placed saltire-wise, the angles of the cross being filled up 
by sprays of oak, and the rose, shamrock, and thistle. Circles sur- 
rounded by palm, laurel, and oak wreaths, enclosing the mo . 
R., the Royal arms, stars, &c., are in the coving of the ceiling. The 
walls are covered with crimson satin. The theatre occupies the north- 
ern end of the room, and the floor is raised between two and three feet 
above that of the room; and on the front of this raised part is appro- 

riately inscribed, in old English characters, ‘* All the world’s a stage. 
he proscenium is painted to represent oak carved-work, the pattern of 
the decorations on the margin of the ceiling being repeated on the pilas- 
ters, to carry out a general harmony of appearance; and the other 
rtions of the decorative enrichments to the proscenium are of the 
lizabethan character. The effect of the proscenium is extremely 
pretty and characteristic. Standing on the stage, and looking towards the 
auditory, the appearance of ‘‘ the house” is very rich, crimson and 
gilded work being the chief decoration. For her Majesty and Royal 
visitors, a platform, three steps in height, is erected, and covered by a 
magnificent Persian carpet of the richest texture; and on it are placed | 
ilded chairs of Gothic design; whilst erimson curtains, suspended 
from brass rods, bound the platform on each side. On either hand are 
ranged three rows of seats, somewhat after the fashion of an amphi- 
theatre, rising on steps; and as these are of crimson, the effect is par- 
ticularly rich and pleasing. Four candelabra are placed close to the 
wall, behind the seats, and these are all the lights in the room, as the 
chandelier is removed, and consequently there is no unnecessary quan- 
tity of light to destroy the effect of those on the stage. Of the charac- 
ter of the scenery it is scarcely needful to speak, as the mention that it 
is by Grieve is sufficient to prove its exquisite beauty. 

The second dramatic representation was given on the 8th ult., the 

ieces selected being King René’s Daughter, translated by the Hon. 

dmund Phipps, from the German version ofthe Danish poem of Henrie 
Herz ; and Charles the Twelfth, by Mr. J. R. Planché. Her Majesty 
the Queen and Prince Albert, with the Royal Childrenn were accom- 
panied by the Duchess of Kent, Prince Edward, of Saxe Weimar, M. and 
Madame Van de Weyer, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis and 
Marchione ss of Westminster, Lady Octavia Grosvenor, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Viscount and Viscountess Malon, Lord and Lady Ashley, 
and other visitors, and attended by the Countess of Desart, Lady in 
Waiting, the Marquis of Ormonde, Lord in Waiting, and the other ladies 
and gentlemen of the Court in waiting. A select party had been hon- 
oured with invitations to the Castle to witness the performance. The 
Queen’s private band played between the acts. The following was the 
programme of the performance :—A dramatic sketch, translated from 
the German version of the Danish poem of Henric Herz, by the Hon. 
Edmund Phipps, abridged and adapted for stage representation, en- 
titled 

KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 


King René (Count of Provence,) Mr. Jas. Wallack; Count Tristan, of 
Vandemont, Mr. Charles Kean; Sir Geoffrey of Orange (friend of 
Count Tristan,) Mr. Webster ; Sir Almeric, Mr. Boyce ; Ebn Jahia, 
(a Moorish physician,) Mr. Howe ; Bertrand, Mr. Caulfield ; Jolanthe 
(the blind daughter of King René,) Mrs. Charles Kean; Martha (wife 
to Bertrand,) Mrs. F. Saville; After which was performed an histori- 
cal drama, in two acts, by Mr. J. R. Planché, called 


CHARLES XII. 


Charles XII. (King of Sweden,) Mr. Webster ; General Duckert 
(Governor of Stralsund,) Mr. Charles Kean; Colonel Reichel; Mr. 
Boyce ; Gustavus de Mervelt, Mr. Leigh Murray ; Major Vanberg 
(under the name of Firmann,) Mr. Cooper; .ddam Brock, (a farmer 
in the Island of Rugen) Mr. James Wallack ; Triptolemus Muddlewerk 
(Burgomaster of Cireow) Mr. Harley ; U/rica (daughter of Vanberg) 
ye J 9 Mordaunt ; Eudiga (daughter of Adam Brock) Miss Kathleen 

itzwilliam. 





Tue SALE OF THE QueEN DowaGer’s Errects at MARLBoO- 
ROUGH-HoUrE.—The sale of the first portion of Her late Majesty the 
Queen Dowager’s property was completed yesterday, and Marlborough- 
house will remain closed until Monday next, when the upper floors of 
the mansion, including the Queen’s private rooms, will be thrown open 
for the disposal of their contents. The sale hitherto has been remark- 
ably productive, and a sum approaching 10,000/. has been already 
realized, exclusive of the amount for which the plate was sold to Lord 
Albert Denison. The attraction during yesterday and the preceding 
day rather increased than diminished, the rooms being crowded almost 
inconveniently with company at intervals. Many members of the aris- 
tocracy have visited the mansion in the course of the past two days, 
and respectively made important purchases. The Countess Flahault 
bought a set of three magnificent pier glasses, in richly carved frames, 
now standing in the Queen's drawing-room, and Lady William Powlett 
purchased a very handsome China dinner service. Purchases have 
also been made for the Duke of Buccleugh and other noblemen who have 
not personally visited the mansion since Monday last. The ruby glass 
dessert service was sold on Thursday to Sir H. Davie. A very large 
quantity of effects remain to be sold—the furniture from Bushey-house 
being now in process of removal to Marlborough-house. Among the 
most chaste articles remaining for disposal is some very handsome 
Aboyna wood furniture, and some blue and gold damask furniture, the 
latter from the Queen’s private rooms.— Times, Feb. 9. 





Dr. AcuiLui.—This persecuted divine has reached Paris, having 
been liberated by the Pontifical Government, or his escape having been 
connived at. The following particulars, teken from a late London 
paper, may be interesting, as a sequel to the statement of his case 
given in the .d/bion of the 9th ult. , ' 

It has been already stated that Dr. Achilli is set at liberty, and that 
this intelligence reached Paris, by telegraph, last Friday. We under- 
stand from Dr. Achilli’s friends that they are able to prove that the as- 
sistance of the French military was fraudently obtained for his arrest, 
and that the French Government was falsely informed that he was im- 

risoned for murder ani other crimes. The inquiries instituted at 
iterbo by his friends forced the accusing power to drop the mask, and 
to avow that he was seized for religion alone. A ar local investi- 
gation in Rome enabled his friends to prove to France, by the evidence 
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of her own officers, that a detachment of her troops on duty at her 
Prefecture of Police at Rome were parties to the seizure, though the 
Prefect made a return that there was no such entry in his register.— 
The soldiers were despatched for the purpose, without the connivance 
of the Prefect, by word of command of a subordinate. The second in 
command of the French police is an Italian gentleman, employed for- 
merly in the police of Gregory XVI. The chief of the French army 
and di lomacy in Rome, General Baraguay d’Hilliers (soon after the 
10th of December), ny es in person, at Portiei, to the Supreme Pon- 
tiff for the prisoner's liberation, which was peaeesy refused on no 
other ground than that the prisoner ‘“‘ had done much harm to religion, 
and would do more, if free.” Owing, however, to proceedings, the na- 
ture of which is not known, the French Government received in Paris, 
on December 20th, a telegraph message from the General thai the Ro- 
man Government offered the French Government to liberate Dr. Achil- 
li, on condition that the English Government and his friends would in- 
sure his leaving Italy. The Britigh, Ambassador in Paris, with the 
kindness which has characterized roughout, wrote himself extra- 
officially, to Dr. Achilli, engaging todo so. His friends did the 
same. The French Government intimated to the General and Ambas- 
sador its concurrence in the arrangement. The French General com- 
municated the reply to the Supreme Pontiff at Portici, and claimed the 
fulfilment of his promise. It was answered that he would take time to con- 
sider it, and would arrange the matter on his return to Rome. In the mean 
time, and subsequently to the arrival of the reply from Paris, the Fis- 
cal of the Inquisition visited Dr. Achilli in prison several times, inti- 
mating to him that he was to be put on his trial, and that he (the Fis- 
cal) was to be his judge. The knowledge of this delay and the accom- 
ying circumstances reached Paris about the 10th of January. The 
Bevesoment of the Republic took up the matter strongly, and com- 
munications of an urgent character were made to Rome. On the 25th 
January, the French Government was made aware (as has been stated) 
that Dr. Achilli was already on his way from Rome to Paris. 





New anv Lavupasve Tactics or FrencuH Soxupiers. The follow- 
ing is almost equal to the famous dispersion of a Parisian mob by the 
judicious application of the fire engine. 

‘From some additional and not uninteresting facts, which have come 
to my knowledge, I find that the affair of Monday and Tuesday, though 
it can bear no comparison with the affair of the 13th of June, has a 
similarly undignified termination. The insults and outrages offered to 
General Lamoriciere who was » poceens by four ex-soldiers and a sub- 
officer of the Garde Mobile, had exasperated to a high degree the minds 
of the whole army, who, even when a General is unpopular with them- 
selves, (which Lamoriciere is not,) will not tamely submit to have him 
ill treated by civilians. The blows inflicted by a tas de pekins, to use 
the contemptuous designation employed by military men when speak- 
ing of such people, made them furious; and we learn that the troops at 
the Tuilleries, and those that aided the authorities to remove the ob- 
noxious trees in the Carre St. Martin, were burning with a desire to 

encounter the mob, and eagerly hoped they would show fight. For- 
tunately such was not the case. When the force arrived on the ground 
between the Porte St. Denis and the Porte St. Martin the officer who 
commanded the column (General Dulac) acted with humane judgment. 
He formed his troops into square and ordered the whole of the officers 
tothe centre. He addressed them, and said that a contemptible street 
row like the present was not one where either fire or side arms should 
be made use of—unless, indeed, the mob offered resistance in such a 
manner as to make him resort to such. The only way to disperse those 
who refuse to retire peaceably is thus—he said, making a motion with 
his foot, ‘‘ attack them par derritre dy all means, but only with the 
weapons nature has given—but no bayonets, no coups de fusil.” The 
idea pleased the men wonderfully, and they went to work with right 
good will. The groups were ordered to retire; some few attempted to 
show passive resistance, and declined leaving the spot. A few dozen 
soldiers, however, commenced very vigorously putting into practice 
the idea given them by the General. The idlers or rioters were taken 
aback by this unusual mode of assault on the part of the soldiers, and 
they at once took to their heels. The kicking mania spread fast and 
wide; and with the fickleness of the national character the soldiers 
forgot for a while the exasperation they felt only a few moments be- 
fore, and it was with shouts of laughter that the streets were cleared 
ina few minutes. There are several military ‘posts in the rue St. 
Martin, but particularly at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers; the 
soldiers on duty there were so excited by the fun, that they piled their 
muskets, and eagerly joined in this new game of foot-ball, while what must 
be still more mortitying to mere masculine vanity, this undignified but 
not very severe punishment was witnessed by the Dulcineas and Mari- 
tornes of the street, who could not resist the fun, and actually secream- 
ed with laughter and clapped their hands at the very droll scenes that 


out of order, the wear being perfectly uniform t hout. The entire 
motion being a rolling instead of a cutting one, the engine will last 
long without repair, as the surfaces become case-hardened in a very 
short space of time. - The trials took place in the presence of several 
scientific gentlemen and ineers of eminence in their profession, in a 
frigate’s pinnace, the engine being constructed for the Government. 
The boat is of 10 tons burden, carrying a load 5} tons, and drawing 4 
feet of water. She is 32 feet long and 8 feet breadth of beam, made for 
carrying men and carronades, but not in any way calculated for speed, 
and yet the engine of 10-horse power, occupying a space 21 by 7 inches, 
drove a screw-propeller of 3 feet in diameter and 4 feet pitch with such 
velocity as to make 200 revolutions in a minute, the motion being given 
on the direct-action principle. Although the boat was not at all calcu- 
lated for speed, she was propelled against the stream a distance of two 
miles in 20 minutes, equal, allowing for the strength of the current, to 
8 milesan hour. The engine weighs considerably less than 1 cwt. to 
each horse-power, and requires much less fuel than the ordinary en- 
gines, and is so easily set in motion, graduated to any velocity, or stop- 
pen that a boy of twelve years of age might manage it with one hand. 

t was made under the superintendence of M. Bulman, jun. of Croydon. 
Capt. Fitzmaurice makes no secret of the invention, but shows its in- 
terior freely, as it is intended for the public service. An engine of 
100-horse — on Capt. Fitzmaurice’s construction would only occupy 
a space of 6 feet by 2 feet.—- Times. 





A Nice Distrincrion.--The custom of having the hair dressed daily 
by hands more skilled than their own, without reference to the require- 
ments of full dress, gains ground with the ladies of this somewhat lux- 
urious city. We heard, the other day, of » smart mot falling from the 
ope of a French womun, who makes a comfortable living here by thus 
playing the hairdresser’s part. When asked her terms by a lady, on 
whom ‘hime was beginning to steal a somewhat unpalatable march, she 
replied, slily glancing at the scene of her future labours, ‘‘ Madam, I 
charge four dollars a month for keeping the head in order, and five 
when ladies insist on having their grey hairs extracted.” Commend us 
to French women for knowldedge of the world, and little scraps of ma- 
licious pleasantry ! 





Lonceviry.—The obituary corner of the Times announced on the 
7th ult., the deaths of eight persons, whose united ages gave a total of 
658 years, making an average of 82. The comparative duration of life 
in England and America is sometimes discussed, and this accidental 
testimony is much to the point. It should be mentioned, also, that the 
number of deaths recorded on that day is only fifteen. 





Layarp’s ResEArcHes.—Letters from Nimroud of November the 
25th inform us of the progress of Dr. Layard’s researches. A wall of 
admirably united large square blocks of limestone, without cement, has 
been discovered in the pyramid at Nimroud,—but as yet it has been 
impossible to ascertain what is behind it. It may probably be a cham- 
ber or tomb; or it may be only one side of a square mass supporting 
the pyramid of unbaked bricks. What if it should turn out to be the 
true busta Vini? In the entrance of a gateway to the ——- op- 
posite Mosul, Dr. Layard has reached a pair of enormous winged figures 
which appear to be entire, but have been cracked and injured by fire. 
A plan of this entrance would be interesting as illustrative of the archi- 
tecture of the city. At Kouyunjik a pair of gigantic bulls back to 
back, separated by an enormous figure strangling a lion, like that at 
Paris, but still larger, have been Sesovered $ but the upper parts of 
all have been destroyed. On the bulls are interesting inscriptions. — 
We are glad to hear that the colossal lions at Nimroud were nearly 
ready for removal. It was expected that they would be on their road 
to England early in December.—Dr. Layard has a party of men exca- 
vating at Baashickhah and in a mound near Khorsabad 





Tue CesAREWITCH Strakes.—An intimation has been received from 
the Russian Consul-General, that the annual donation of his Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Cesarewitch will henceforth be discontinued. 
This is somewhat ungracious, so immediately after the successful nego- 
tiation of the Russian loan, in London. 





€ less. 


PROBLEM No. 67. 








were passing below. The General, however, rode up to the Conservatoire 
and the other posts, apd compelled the soldiers who had quitted them to 
return and leave the rest to his men. In this manner the clearance 
was effected. Four pioneers were then summoned, and in five minutes 
the tree was down. ‘ Viens, gamin,” cried out a stalwart sapeur, as 
he broke off the branches, to some striplings who were at hand, Viens, 
gamin, cueille les fruits de ton arbre,’ and with whimsical good 
nature he distributed the branches amongst the children 

“Owing to the management of General Dulac, there was not the 
slightest opportunity given for any pathetic speeches over dead bodies ; 
onl it became impossible for the most indignant Montagnard, either of 
the press or of the Assembly, to produce any effect beyond a ludicrous 
one, should he ever enlarge on the dispersion of the quartier St. Mar- 
tin. It was also fortunate for all parties that the wrath of the soldiers 
was thus turned off.”"—Paris Corresp. Times, Feb. 9. 





Tue THovecuts or A Sirent M. P.—I never speak, but I think 
all the more. 

I often think, if Members spoke no more than I did, that business 
would get on all the better for it. 

I think the reporters are at the bottom of the long debates. Ifthere 
were no reporters, there would be no speeches, we should only have to 
divide, and the Session might easily be over in one day. 

I think. if cigars and refreshments were allowed in the House, it would 
tend very much to enliven the debates, and would do more towards 
bringing opposite parties together than all the speechifying in the world. 
Ihalf think, if Cobden and Disraeli only had a sherry-cobbler toge- 
ther, they would not care a straw afterwards about any little difference 


. of opinion ; and I do think, if Muntz were to offer Sibthorp a cigar, that 


it would almost induce the staunch old colonel to cross over from one 
side of the House to the other. 

I think, if we were to meet earlier, and not to break up so late, it 
would be much more rational. It does appear strange, not to say ri- 
diculous that some 500 gentlemen should sit up all night to talk about 
the nation, when all the nation is in bed. And I think, if this arrange- 
ment were carried out, that our wives would like it all the better. I 
know I should, for my wife will always sit up for me, and question me 
about “ my speech.” Now, this addressed to a man who never by any 
accident says a word, is particularly unpleasant at two o’clock in the 
morning. No! if there is one thing I pride myself upon more than 
another, it is upon never having made a fool myself by attempting to 
pe I think, but never speak,—and that’s better than many others, 

: pg ain. 

*m about the only man in the House who hasn’t made a fool 
of himself. . 4 

Now, fora man who never says a word, I think I’ve said enough. 

—Punch. 


A Sisrnorr.—Q. When will the Irish people cease ¢o call for repeal ? 
+ A. When there are no fools left within Erin, to listen to them.— bid. 


Tue Eoyprian CHALLENGE.—‘ We understand that the stewards of 


the Jockey Club have declined the match proposed by his Highness the 
Pasha of .”— Times. This is rather a singular announcement, con- 
sidering all that has been already recorded about shipment of horses and 
other preparations. If, however, the Jockey Club be unable or unwil- 

to follow out the plan, we doubt not that some steeple-chasers will 
be found at the starting post. 


Caprain Firzmaurice’s Rorary EnGine.—Several private trials 
have taken place at Taplow-on-the-Thames with a rotary engine, which 
has been brought to its present working condition by Captain the Hon. 
W. E. Fitzmaurice [late 2nd LifeG ] and his brother-in-law, Mr 
Harford. The engine is very simple, merely consisting of two pieces 
80 mathematically arranged that the interior part works in the outer 
with the greatest ease, being free from dead points, and without the 
slightest vibration, however great the velocity. It has no springs or 
pe ng,and the parts meet each other so harmoniously as only to give a 

umming noise hke ® spinning top, and is not in the least liable to get 
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THE LATE GREAT MATCH AT WASHINGTON. 
SECOND GAME. 


Turner. Stanley. | Turner. Stanley 

Black. White. | Black. White 
1. KP2 KP2 | 29. KtoB2 / 
2KBP2 P tks P 30. KR to R roe 
3. K Ktto BS K Kt P2 | SL RtOKR4 B ths P at B5 
4 KBtwQ B4a K B to Kt2 32, B tks B KtsB 
5. Castles QP1 3. QRtoKR K to Kt4 
6 QBP1 KRP1 34. K Kt to B 2 QRwQ 
7.QP2 K Kt to K 2 fa] 35. Ktto K 3 QBPi1 
8. K Kt P1 fb] KKtPl 3. QRtoQ KRtoR3 
9% KKttoR 4 PwKB6 37. QR to Q2 K Rto QKt3[g] 
10. KRP1 KRPI | 38. QKtP 1 QRP2 
ll. QBtwK Kt 5 KBP i fe] 39. KRtoR QRP1 
12 QBto Q2 Q Kt to 2 | 40. QP tks B P KRtoQkt4 
18. QteQ Kts RtwoB | 2 eee RtksQBP 
14. K Ktto B5 Kt tks Kt | 41. R tks P ch RtksR 
15. P tks Kt K Rw R [dj | 43. R tks R ch RtksR 
16. BtoB 7 ch KtoB | 44. KttksR P tks Kt P 
17. Bto Kt6 QtoK2 | 45. P tks P KRP1 
18. KRtoK QKttwoK 4 4. KttoK 3 KRP1 [aj 
19. P tks Kt B P tks P 47. Ktto K B2 KtoB4 
20. KRP1 KBtoB3 48, KttoK R2 QKtP2 
21. QKttoR3 QBPi1 49. KtoK3 QKtP1 
2. QKttoB 2 QPl 50. KtoQ4 PwKB7 
23 BwK 3 fe} Btks KRP 51. Kto K3 KtoK 4 
24. BtoK B2[f} BtoK B3 62. Kt tks P ch K toB4 
2%. Qt Kt4 QtksQ | 53. Kt tks K BP PtoKR7 
26. Kt tks Q KP 1 | 54. KttoR fil K to Kt5 
27. BtoQ4 B tks B ch 55. K tks P K toR6 
28. P tks B K to Kt 2 Drawn Game. 
a 


Notes.—[a]—It is the opinion of Mr. Turner, whose knowledge of the openi 

oy 9 . is scarcely surpassed by that of any player of the day, thas tris move © tor trebrenio 

p+ Ad a - own mind, late experience has given rise to a doubt, whether the latter 

ante ia moet galling attack is now commenced, which is carried on with great spirit by 
[c]|——The policy of this move may be questioned, as it is equivalent t 

of the option of Castling onthe King’s side. 7 ’ eaten nine meee! 


[¢|—The loss of a piece is now inevitable,as the result will show. It w: 


, yuld_probabl 
> be a wiser course to take the bull by the horns, and play “QB P 1”—or « Ke to K ra 


]e|—A judicious move ; White’s threatened attack on the position i 
quires instant attention. 4 of adverse King re- 


[fI—To have captured Bishop with Knight's Pawn would have been obviousiy fatal. 


[g]——We do not admire White’s play at this period of the game. 
would certainly not be deteriorated by the advance of Q B P. 


[A] ——A grave error is here committed ; one, in fact, which sh Ths 
His correct play would have been to have taken Pawn, should cost White the game 


li] —A singularly ill-judged move, after which the game is drawn by force. 


His chance of winning 





A New Proression 1n Panis.—Those not acquainted with Paris 
should be told that the Invalides are analogous to the EndglishChelsea 
Pensioners. The new professors are called Ram-assers, or —, 
up of the Invalides. “You are not perhaps acquainted, Mr. Judge,” 
said the ingenious inventor to a police magistrate before whom he was 
lately committed, ‘‘ with that profession. I will tell you what it is. 
In the evening I stroll about the environs of Paris, on the outer Bou- 
levards, and poaies up the drunken Invalides, take them home to their 
hotel, where I receive twenty sous for my trouble. In this way I pick 
up, Mr. Judge, a very decent livelihood.” 


Appointments. 


Peers or Scottann.—The London Gazette of the 3th ult., con tains a procla. 
matiun, appointing the 13th of March for the election of two Peers to sit in the 
House of Peers in the present Parliament, in the room of the Earl of Airlie, and 
Lord Colville of Calross, dec. 
W HITEHALL, Jan. 30 —Capt Houston Stewart, C.B., to be one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty in place of Lord John Hay—Feb6. Thomas Maitland Esq, H.M 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, to be one of the Lords of Session, in place of Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, deceased—Feb.7. James Moncrieff Esq.,to be H.M . Selicitor Ge- 
neral for Scotland. 
Winpsor.—Feb 5. Edward Weodford Esq.. to be one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools in Scotland v J. Gordon Esq., resigned. 

DownsiNG STREET, JAN 29.—Thomas F. Johuston, Esq., to be Colonial Secre- 
tary and Auditor of Public Accounts for the Island of Trinidad. 

Dustin Usiversity.—The Rev. Dr. Singer, has been appointed to the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity, vacated by the death of the Rev. Dr. Elrington. The 


salary is £1,400 per annum. 
Arup. 


War Orrice, Fes. 1—1st Regt of Drags—Paymaster R B TBoyd. from 89th 
Ft, to be Paymaster, v White, whoex. 4th Regt of Ft—Lt J A Madigan to be 
Capt, without pur, v Sheppard, dec ; Ens G A Morgan to be Lt, v Madigan ; Ens 
F F Hamilton, from 65th Fttobe Ens, v Morgan. 7th Ft—Ens T Tryon, from 
68th Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Porter, who ret. 24th Ft—Ens W V Munnings to 
be Lt, by pur, v Parsons, whose pro by pur, has been cancelled ; Ens R Lind, 
from 6th Ft, tobe Ens, v Munnings. 34th Ft—Lt BE W Sitwell to be Capt, by 
pur, v Lumsden, who ret; Ens G W Puget to be Lt, by pur, v Sitwell. 30th Fi— 
W HH Warner, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Traherne, who ret. 54th Ft—Ens 
E Cliffe, from 6th Ft, to ba Ens, v Kinahan, dec. 59th Ft—Capt J Urquhart, 
from half-pay, Rl Marines, to be Paymaster, v Fetherstonhaugh, app to 14th Lt 
Drags. 65th Ft—Capt W Bellingham, from 6th Ft, to be CapuvJ F Hde 
Teissier, who ret on half-pay, 6th Ft; Lt R BT Thelwall, from 8¢th Ft, to be 
Adjtand Lt, v Rhatigan, who resigns the Adjcy only. 74th Ft—Lt A_Daviese 
from 6th Ft, tobe Lt. v Wortley, app to Cape Mounted Riflemen. 75th Ft—Ens, 
A Harrison to be Lt, withoat pur,v Couche, dec; Ens E V Briscoe, from 6th Fr, 
to be Ens, v Harrison. 86th Ft—Lt E M Jones, from Cape Mounted Riflemen, 
to be Lt, v Thelwell, app Adjt of 65th Ft. 89th eee ae tae L L E White, 
from Ist Drags, to be Paymaster, v Boyd, who ex. 3d } Regt—Ens C Keer 
to be Adjt,v Graham. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lt A H P'S Wortley, from 
74th Ft, to be Lt v Jones, appto 86th Ft. ae 

ComMissaRtat.—To be Commissaries-General.—Deputy Commissaries Gen! 
W Miller; GG Maclean. To be Depy Commissaries-General—Assist Uom- 
missaries General TH Thompson; W Bishop; TC Weir; T Rayner ; 
J Lane ; G Elliot: J D Watt; W 1Greig; G@ Adams. To be Assist Commis- 
saries-General.—Depy Assist Commissaries General C T Malassez , W H Dal. 
rymple; A Edwards ; J Trimmer ; GD Lardner; L Rout; FS Carpen- 
ter; H Green. To be Deputy Assist Commissaries-General—Commissariat 
Clerks J, H Thompson; E Walker; F G Woolrabe; H LC Robertson ; 
T B McClintock ; J H Sale; WJ Fagan; AD McLean. The commissions of 
the said Commissariat officers to bear date the 29th of December 1849. 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Jan. 25,—RI Regt of Artillery.—Sec Lt the Hon. G V 
A Ellis to be First Lt, v Burtchaell, resigned. 

OFFice of ORDNANCE, JAN. 31.—Corps of Rl Engineers.—Second Lt C Ran- 
ken to be First Lt, v Liddell, dec. 

Wark Orrice, Fes. 8.—4th Regt of Ft—Ens T Knott to be Adjt, v Bond, 
app Paymaster. 6th Ft—CaptS W H Hawker, from 68th Ft, to be Capt, v 
Somerville, whoex. 12th Ft—Lt-Col R Rumley, from 6th Ft, to be Lt Col, v 
Patton, app Inspg Field Officer of a Recruiting Dis, Feb. 8 15th J Walmsley, 
tobe Lt, by pur, v Tod, whoret. 29th Foot—Brvt-Col,the Hon T Ashburnham, 
C.B. from half-pay, 62d Ft, tobe Lt-Sol, v Brvt-Col AS H Mountain, C.B., who 
ex, Feb. 8. 34th Ft—Lt C W G Burrill, to, be Capt by pur, v Lang, who rets ; 
Ens RK Campbell, to be Lt, by pur, v. Burrill. 37th Ft—Lt RP Harrison to be 
Capt by pur, v Geils who ret, 53d Ft—B Walton to be Lt, by pur, v 
stokes, who ret ; Ens D H Munro, from 1st Ft, to be Ens, v Walton, 63d Fr— 
Ens CC Pole to be Lt, withvut pur, v Bannatyne, dec ; Ens F E Guantlett, from 
67th Ft, tobe Ens,v Pole. 68th Ft—Maj Genl D Mercer, C.B.to be Col, v Lt 
Genl C Nicol, CB, dee, Jan. 31 ; ‘Capt T H Somerville, from 6:h Ft, to be Capt, 
v Hawker, who ex. 70th Ft—Ens C Minchin, from Ist Fi, to be Kons, v Rae, 
prom, 73d Ft—Capt J M’Intyre, from half pay Unatt, to} be, Capi, v M C 
O'Connell, who ex; Lt WL Peto to be are oe pur, v McIntyre, who ret ; 
Ens T B Bower tobe Lt. by pur, v Peto; AH Godfrey, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
v Bower, Feb. 8. 80th Ft—Maj Genl H Daubeney to be Col, v Major-Genl Sir 
E K Willams, KCB, dec, Jan. 31. 2d W I Regt—Qtmr C F Johnson to be 

Ens, v McHugh, app Qtmr ; Ens M McHugh to be Qumr,v Johnson, app Ens. 


Navy. 

















AppointTmMENTS.—Capt. Lord John Hay, C.B., giving up his seat at the Admi- 
ralty Board, and also in the House of Commons, succeeds Sir John Louis, as 
Superintendent of Plymouth Dock eg poe 6 G. F. Rich succeeds Capt. 
Toup Nicholas as Superintendent of the Royal William Victualling Yard and 
the Naval Hospital at Devonport.— Lieut. Col. C. F. Greene to be Director of en- 
gineering and architectural works. The salary of the director of engineering and 
architectural works is £1.000.—Commdr. Thomas G. Forbes to command the 
Philomel, 8, sloop, commissioned at Devonport. Lieut A P. H. Helby, and 
Surgeon A. Mitchell, to the Philomel_—Commdr. W. Moorsom to the Excellent 
—additional, for special service.—Lieut. J. B. Scott to the Prince Regent, 
92, additional, for service with the experimental squadron at Lisbon.—Rev. Ed- 
ward S. Phelps, chaplain, to the J//ustrious, 72, depot ship of ordinary, Ports- 
mouth.—M.J. Packwood. promoted to Lieut. to the E.xcellent—Commdr. Shad- 
well, of the Hecate, and the officers of that ship, have been transferred to the 
Sphynz steawn-sloop, a much better vessel, of more tonnage and power, intend- 
ed for the East Indies.—The Heca/e had a very severe passage home from Ber- 
muda, whither she proceeded after landing Sir H. Bulwer at ashington.— Lts. 
A, C. Strode and J. G. F. Risk to the Sphyna.—W. H. J Browne to the Are- 
thusa, 50, at Devonport.—First Lt. E. H. Starr, of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
is ordered to embark in the Gladiator steam-frigate for passage to join the steam- 
frigate Centaur, on the coast of Africa, vice Crocket, killed in action, as detailed 
below, in the account of the “ disastrous affair in tue Gambia.” 


Roya Marines.—Capt. A. D. Lyddon Farrant, of the Portsmouth division, 
proceeds in H.M.’s steam-trigate Gladiator, for Ascension, to take the command 
of the marine detachment stationed at that island, vice Miller, invalided.—Second 
Lieut. N. Bennett Dalby to be First Lieut. v Edward Richards, resigned. 

Promotions.— Lieuts to be Commdrs. —W. J.8. Pullen, for services in H.M.S* 
Plover onthe Behring Straits Expeunion.—G. Hancock, of the vty’ 4 for gallant 
service against Chiuese pi-«tes.— ue Hon. Francis Egerton, late flag-lieutenant 
to Commodore Sir Tho:.as Herbert.—To be retired Commdr., Lieut. W 
Wollcock. 


ArrivaL.—The Ralvigh, 50, Commodore Sir T. Herbert, K.C.B., has arrived 
home from the River Plate, aud has been paid off. 
Accipent.—A boat from the Strombolt was capsized in Plymouth Sound, 
; the 27th Jan., when Mr. Whitcombe, Naval Cadet, and four hands were 
rowned. 


ComMITTEE oF Enquiry.—A Board of Flag Officers and Captains, with 
Admiral Sir T. Byam Martin at their head, is inquiringinto the expedic.cy of 
reducing Jack’s ahonenes of grog, and substituting increased pay. 


New Arctic ExpepiT1on.—Two ships at least, the Acorn, 12, sloop, and the 
Minz, screw steamer, are to prosecute the search for the crews of the Erebus 
and Terror, by the old route of Davis’ Straits. No officer is yet named to the 
command. Lady Franklin has at her own private expense retained the service 
of Mr. Penny, late master of the Advice whaler, and he will proceed with the 
expedition in the event of its being approved of by the Legislature, to render his 
assistance in the Arctic regions, with which he is so well acquainted. Several 
officers of the royal navy have also volunteered their services on this occasion, 
some of them having formerly served under Sir John Franklin, and being most 
anxious for his safety and that of his gallant companions.—The Min has disc 
engines, and is said to consume an unusually small quantity of fuel. The Ar- 
cher, steam sloop, has been spoken of, as betteradapted than the Acorn. 


DISASTRoUs AFFAIR ON THE GAMBIA.—The following is an extract from a 
letter of an officer of the 2d West India Regiment,— 


“ Bathurst Gambia, Dec. 21, 1849. 


“ About two months ago a vessel belonging to a merchant here was trading 
down the coast, near Bissao, about 100 miles to the south of us, when the vessel 
was seized by a party of black fellows, who turned out to be pirates, inhabiting 
an island at the mouth of the River Seba. Some of the crew were shot, one of 
whom was aFrenchman. The Governor here wrote an account to the Governor 
of Senegal, whe sent a small man.of-war steamer, with some Marines, to assist us in 

unishing these scoundrels, and retaking the vessel. The day after she arrived 
cose one of our vessels, the 7'eazer,came in; so the Governor determined on 
sending her with the Frenchman and a few otf our men. The day afier this the 
Commodore arrived in the Centaur steam-frigate quite by chance. 1t was now 
arranged that they should all go down. He had a number of Marines on board, 
and, with 60 of our men, under Captain Hill, and Lieutenants M’Vourt and 
M’Laugblen, sailed for this place. The action was very short. As wellas I can 
make out, the outlize is as follows :-— 

“The Teazer and the Ruby (Frenchman) having gone ¥P the creek where 
the island is situated, anchored off the place where they were (0 land: bem 
Centaur, being too la: ge .o come up so far, sent up her boats, 12 in number, while 





she remained about three miles down. Captain Buckle, of the Centaur, and 
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—————— 
F mander of the Teazer, then went in advance of the other 
Lieut o— Jem inteading to demand the restitution of the vessel together 
boats meee who murdered the crew, when he was fired at. The ball took ef- 
wns ° Mr Young, midshipman of the Centaur, dangerously wounding him in 
fect at “phe Teazer and Ruby, together with the boats that had cannon, then 
o 4 7 furious cannonade, which lasted nearly half-an-hour. The natives 
ea answering a shot. They then attempted to land from the boats ; how- 
— he first that came near the bush which they had to pass through, received a 
per which took great effect, killing Lieut. Crocker, commanding the marines, 
peep Pe erously wounding eight others (sailors and marines). They then with- 
yo pes men landed without further opposition, and after beating about for 
— ime, returned totheir vessels. The first boat was the only one under fire, 
one mes reckon the shot that wounded Young, and this single shot and the vol- 
—s the only firing fromthe enemy. The next day the party went ten miles 
wae creek. and recovered the vessel without opposition or seeing a man. Thus 


ended the affair.” 
Obituary. 


Lory Jerrrey.—Francis Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh Review 
and “ one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland,” died at 
his seat called Craigerook, near Edinburgh, on Saturday the 26qh of 
January, in his 77th year, udicial } \ 
in Scotland is called the ‘* paper title” of a lord,—in other words, a ti- 
tle by courtesy, one not recognized by the heralds, nor conferring any 
distinction on his issue, but restricted to himself. He will, however, 
be best remembered by his early name of Mr. Jeffrey—or as Lord 
Campbell would have written, plain Francis Jeffrey. 

Thirty years ago—or even forty—the death of Mr. Jeffrey would 
have been a much more important subject for comment and conversa- 
tion than it is now in a ripe old age. No critic ever filled—for good or 
for evil—a more important position in the world of letters than Mr. 
Jeffrey filled uninterruptedly for seven-and-twenty years in the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century. Whenever the history of English Lit- 
erature shall be written his name must always find a place: less pro- 
minent, it is true, than that which he occupied in his lifetime, but still 
one of distinction,—not so much from the intrinsic value of his own 
contributions as from the particular influence which his writings exer- 
cised on the public mind, and on the destinies, for a time, of some of 
our greatest poets. — ' 

The history of his life may be briefly told. He was the eldest son of 
George Jeffrey, Esq., one of the Court of Session in Scotland, by his 
wife, the daughter of a Mr. Loudoun of Lanarkshire,—and was born in 
Edinburgh on the 23rd October 1773. He was educated at the High 
School of his native city, and at Glasgow University, but completed his 
university education at Queen’s College, Oxford. In 1794 he was 
called to the Bar, where he soon became distinguished for the vigour of 
his eloquence and the wit and boldness of his invective. He attended 
debating clubs—spoke with readiness and knowledge ;—and with no 
other introduction than his own talents, formed the acquaintance at 
the Speculative Society, of Sir Walter Scott, then a young man busy 
with his ‘* Minstrelsy,” and of the Rev. Sydney Smith and Lord 
Brougham, both ardent for distinction in the Church and at the Bar. 
Acquaintanceship soon ripened into intimacy; and at a late supper 
after a debate at the Speculative Society, the Edinburgh Review was 
projected by Smith, and approved of by Jeffrey and Lord Brougham. 
Assistants were soon found; and in Getober 1802 appeared the first 
number of the new periodical, uncer the editorial care of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith,—its original projector, as he is called by Lord Jeffrey, 
‘‘and long,” he adds, ‘‘ its brightest ornament.” 

The success of the new Review was beyond the expectation of its 
founders,—and after a few numbers beyond all precedent in publica- 
tions of a similar nature. Nor is this to be wondered at when we 
look at the character and variety of its articles, and contrast its vigour 
and wit with the tame productions of any publication then at all 
approaching it in matter or in manner. The new Review contained the 
views and thoughts, most fearlessly expressed, of a young and vigorous 
set of thinkers on some of the most important subjects of the day con- 
nected with politics, religion, jurisprudence and literature. The wri- 
ters flew at all kinds of game :—nor was it difficult to see from the first 
(what was indeed obvious afterwards) that the politics of the Whig 
school gave a turn and colour to the whole character of the Review. 
“The Review,” said Jeffrey, ‘* has but two legs to stand on; Literature, 
no doubt, is one of them—but its right leg is Politics.” 

Mr. Sydney Smith was the editor of the first three numbers; and 
would, no doubt, have continued his editorial care had not his views of 
promotion in the Church called him away from Edinburgh to London. 
On Mr. Smith’s retirement, Mr. Jeffrey took his place ; which he con- 
tinued to fill without interruption till late in the year 1829, when he 
was elected to the office of Dean of the Faculty of Advocates—a judicial 
appointment of distinction at the Scottish Bar, hardly to be held, it was 
thought in conjunction with the editorship of a party Review. He 
continued, MOwever, to write occasionally, not on politics it is under- 
stood—but on literary subjects, from which his judicial functions 
could not be held by any means to have excluded him. 

His retirement from literature as a part of his profession gave him 
fresh opportunities of distinction in his original pursuit of the law, 
and in the line of politics to which he seems to have been especially 
partial. He was elected member of Parliament for his native city,— 
was listened to in the House more for his reputation’s sake, and for 
what he migit say, than for anything that he said, or for his manner 
of delivery ;—and soon growing weary of attendance even in a ‘ Re- 
formed House” (to which he had so long looked forward, and which he 





hadin a great measure contributed to bring about), he asked from | 


Lord Melbourne (1834) what he had long coveted—a seat on the Scot- 
tish Bench—received the appointment, and retired to Edinburgh and 
the beautiful scenery of Craigcrook. 

A few further particulars of his life, in a notice brief as this necessa- 
rily must be, may not be thought unimportant. 


His judicial appointment gave him what. 


tor had given the young and noble poet great ground of provocation ; 
and the satirist repaid censure with ferocious scorn—as afterwards he 
did praise from the same quarter with appropriate panegyric. 

We are now to look on Lord Jeffrey as an author :—and it is some- 
what singular, we may observe, of one who has written so much, that 
he is not an author in any other sense than as acritic ina Review. This 
cannot be said of any of his leading associates, or of any of the opposi- 
tion writers in the Quarterly,—or indeed of any other writer who has 
exercised one half the influence in literature that Mr. Jeffrey possessed. 
His legal as well as his editorial duties must, it is true, have left him 
very little time for anything else :—and we are not, perhaps, to suppose 
that he was without the ambition of being an author, or that he wanted 





leisure for the due consideration of any subject ofimportance. We may at- 
tribute more justly his not appearing as an author in his own person to 
an un willingness to endanger his high reputation by the production of 
a separate work, and to some fear of the ‘‘ wounded great” who were 
ready to attack him on all sides and with every kind of weapon. He 

is, therefore, to be judged by the four volumes of his ‘‘ Essays,” or con- 
tributions to the Review, which he was induced to collect and revise in 

the year 1843. These volumes, he tells us, form less than a third of 
what he wrote in the Review; but they, no doubt, embrace his best 

productions—those, in short, by which he was willing tostand. His 

friends would have made a somewhat different selection: one that 

would have represented the history of his mind and opinion—and that 

would have thrown more light on the history of critical judgment in 

this country than ean be gathered from his volumes as they at present 

stand. 

Itis much to his praise as a man, though little to his early discern- 
ment as a critic, that the bitter reviews of Southey, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and others were excluded from his “‘ Collected Essays ;”* while 
his eulogies on his favourite poets, Campbell, Crabbe and Rogers, were 
one and all admitted. He had outlived the resentment or impetuosity 
of youth with which they were written, as the great writers themselves 
had outlived the injury which their injustice had done to them ; to 
have inserted them would therefore have only been renewing an un- 
profitable contest,—and connecting his name even more lastingly than 
it is likely to ke with the great names of the writers whose hostility he 
both courted and inoavuans 

These ‘* Essays,” it must be confessel—and we have just risen from 
a re-perusal of some of the best—are not very remarkable productions. 
They are little distinguished for subtlety of opinion, nicety of disquisi- 
tion, or even for beauty of style. Though printed uniformly with the 
contributions to the same Review of Sydney Smith and Mr. Macaulay, 
they have not made the same impression on the public mind—nor been 
read with the same avidity. So that, while the Essays of Vr. Smith 
and Mr. Macaulay are now in fourth editions—the = have been 
content till very recently with a single impression of Lord Jeffrey. Yet 
his ** Essays” will more than repay perusal. His paper on Swift is the 
best elucidation of the Dean’s character that we have yet received :— 
while his articles on Penn and the Quakers exhibit qualities of mind 
not easily to be found in authors of even greater celebrity. 

One of the last acts of Lord Jeffrey’s life was, to write a long—and, 
as we hear, a beautiful—letter of thanks to the widow of the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith for the copy of Sydney Smith’s Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution cael teavatele printed by his widow. Lord Jeffrey, it 
will be remembered, dedicates his ‘* Essays” to his friend Smith. 

BARToLiINI.—From Florence, a correspondent announces to us the death of 
Bartolini, the sculptor, aged seventy-seven years, after a short illness of three 
deys. “ His funeral, from which [have just returned,’ says the writer, “ has 
been attended by allthe artistical and literary celebrities in Florence. At six 
o'cluck in the evening, the procession started from Bartolini’s house, in the Porta 
Pinti ; all who took part init, to the number of about three hundred, being pro- 
vided with torches. The bier was carried by his pupils. Rossini, who was his 
bosom frie nd, borethe pall. Amongst the torch-bearers I observed Lord Vernon, 
Prince Poniatowsky, the French Ambassador, the President of the Academy— 
and in short, every person of notoriety here in the Fine Arts and in Literature. 
On passing by the Academy, acrown of laurel was placed on the bier by two of 
the deceased artist's favourite scholars.’’ Bartolini is buried in the Chapel of 
St. Luke,—and a monument to his memory is to be erected in Santa Croce. He 
wasthe sonof adealerin charcoal. Having a strong desire to travel and see the 
world, he went to Paris in the capacity of servant with a French geutleman; who 
perceiving his talentfor sculpture, sent him to the Academy of the Fine Arts in 
that city. There he stadied,—became acquainted with M. Ingres,—and worked 
for Cardinal Fesch, at thirty sous a day. Afterwards he was sent to Carrara, 
and kept there studying his profession by the Grand Duchess Elisa. He soon 
after laid the basis of his extended reputation, He went to Florence inthe year 
1802 ,—and resided there up to the moment of his death.— Atheneum. 

Mr. O. Rica.—We are sorry to annouace the death, on the 20th January, of 
Mr. O. Rich, of Red Lion Square ; well known in the bibliographical world for 
his collection of rare books relating to the histories of Spain and America, and for 
his ‘* Bibliotheca Americana,” in 2 vols. 8vo —a work of great labour and re- 
search, and of real service to the student of history, Mr. Rich was born in Bos- 





ton, U.S., in 1783,—went to Spain when young,—resided there for many years, 
—and filled for some time at Valentiathe situation of consul from the United 
States. He formed while in Spain a rich collection of rare and important works 
relating to Spanish America, and was the means of sending to this country the 
valuable library of Don J. A. Conde. Mr. Rich, like the late Mr. Rodd (whom he 
has se soon followed), was well acquainted with the contents of the books which 
had passed through his hands. Mr. Tickaor, in his ‘‘ History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,’ makes honourable mention of his services and knowledge.—ZJbid. 

A Danisu Port.—As we announced burriedly last week,—The Danish Oeh- 
lenschlager is dead :—the most fertile and famous dramatic pvet that the Scandi 
navian kingdoms have produced. He died of apoplexy, in the seventy-first year 








of hisage. A poet counts for something in Scandinavia. Such marks of public 
mourning as we reserve here for the more material royalties have signalized the 
| Danish loss and the people’s sense of it. The three theatres of Copenhagen 
were ordered to be closed for» week,—and all other pablic amusements were 
suspended fur the same space of time.—The poet was accompanied to his tomb, 
in the Church of Fredericksburg. by the largest atten dance that has been seen in 
| Copenhagen since the funeral of Thorwaldsen. Upwardsof twenty thousand 


He was chosen in | petsons—a sixth of the entire population of the capital—representing every class 
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1821 Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow; was twice married, | ofthe community, from tse Crown Prince downwards—tie ministers of State, 


first to the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of St. Andrew’s,—and | 
secondly, to the daughter of Charles Wilkes, Esq., of New York, grand- | 
Let us add (what future 
ages will no doubt care to know) that he was swarthy in countenance 


niece of the famous Wilkes ‘“‘and Liberty.” 


and diminutive in stature. 


Lord Jeffrey is to be looked on as an editor and an author, not asa 
** Envy must own” that he con- 


Dean of Faculty or even as a Judge. 


with their president at their head, the diplomatic body. the council of State, the 
clergy, the professors and pupils of the University and of other schools, and those 
of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts—all waited on the dead Peet tohis grave, 
The streets through which tbe procession passed were strewed with sand and 
green boughs,—and the houses hung vut black flags hemmed with silver.—The 
deceased poet was born in 1778, at the royal residence of Fredericksburg, near 
Copenhagen,—of which his father was Intendant-General. He filled the chair 
of Asthetics atthe University of Copenhagen. It was the least of his personal 


ducted the Edinburgh Review with admirable tact and skill,—and that | distinctions,—but an honour to the country which conferred it,—that he was a 


he showed great judgment as to the writers whom he brought about | 
He was well supported by men like Sydney Smith, Mackintosh, 
: His subjects were well chosen | 
for the time, and generally maintained consistent principles both in po- 
litics and in taste; but his great object, it should not be concealed, was 
We are not, however, to tax 
Let us remember his own 
apologetical defence to Sir Walter Scott, that he was a “feudal monarch 
who had but slender control over his greater barons, and really could 
event them from occasionally waging little private wars upon 


him. 
Brougham, Horner, Allen, and Hazlitt. 


to at “cb attention and to draw readers. 
him with the editorial errors of the Review. 


no*> 


grie. -« resentments of their own.” 


Lord Jeffrey’s position as editor led him now and then into more than 


one unpleasant quarrel. Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge seldon 


spoke of him except in terms of hatred and contempt ; and his memo- 


knight of various orders of Scandinavian chivalry —Jdid. 

Sik Fexix Booru, Bart., of Portland-place, in the county of Middlesex, and 
Great Catworth, in the county of Huntingdon, was the third son of Philip Booth, 
Esq, of London, and was himself well known as an eminent and wealthy distiller. 
He served the office of Sheriff of London in 1828-29, and was, in 1834, by Wil- 
liam 1V., who had personaliy known him for years, created a Baronet, with re- 
mainder, default hisown male issue, to the heirs male of his elder brother, Wil 
liam Booth, Esq., of Raydon Hall, Essex. Sir Felix Booth was a person dis- 
| tinguished for his peculiar activity and ability in matters of business. Besides his 
great malt distillery and rectifying establishment, he was engaged in a variety of 
successful enterprises. He took a prominent part in the foundation of the pros- 
perous London Joint Stock Bank, and the establishment of the Brentford Gas- 
Works, About the timeof his shrievalty he munificently provided out of his 
own private fortane a sum amounting to nearly £20,000 for Sir John Ross's ex- 
1 | peditionto the North Pole. Nor did hie generosity stop here. During the many 
anxious months when the expedition could not be heard of, and fears were enter- 


rable duel at Chalk Farm, in 1806, with Mr. Moore, partly occasioned | tained ofits loss, Sir Felix Booth supplied a weekly allowance (unknown to them 


by a clever application of « passage in Spenser to Tom Little’s Poems 


Will long be remembered by the ** Little leadless pistol” of the “ En- 


glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and the contemporary epigran 
which ends 


They on!y fire blank cartridge in Reviews. 


The quarrels with the Lake School were never made up; but the au- 
thor of Little’s Poems and the editor of the Edinburgh Review were 


—— reconciled, and the critic even courted by a friendly dedi 


Lal 

The great defect 
view was his short- 
ron, Southe 
a time,—b 
to the arms of the 
Idleness,” though 
known, written by Lord Brougham 
Byron, and the noble poe = ‘ 
his ** Don Juan”?— 


y, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others. 
Quarterly Review. 


Jeffrey himself afterwards praise: 
t was not ungrateful to the critic : 


‘s All o- little feuds, at least all mine, 

Ae far rey? once my most redoubted toe, 

( . S rhyme and criticisin combine 

A omens such Puppets of us things below,) 
‘ ver: Here's a health to “ Auld iang syne! ’ 
_Ido not know you, and may never know 

Your face—but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 


We cannot say of By i : 

: y of Byron on this occasion, what has be :d with or 
priety of another great satirist of our n by egghead 
his attack and mean in his retreat. 





in Lord Jeffrey's editorship of the Edinburgh Re- 
sightedness in appreciating the merits of Scott, By- 
He praised Scott for 
ut a cold notice of “* Marmion” threw the future novelist in- 
The criticism on the * Hours of 
attributed to Mr. Jeffrey at the time, was, as is well 


Ar ation, that he was wanton in 
Mr. Jeffrey in his capacity as edi- 


from whom it came) to the wives of the sailors absent with Ross. Ingrateful re- 
collec’ion of his munificent patron, Sir John Ross named the northern termination 
ofthe American continent, Boothia Felix. Sir Felix died suddenly atthe York 
Hotel, Brighton, on the 25th Jan. of disease of the heart. 4s he was unmarried, 
the title devolves on his nephew, now Sir Williamson Be oth Bart., the eldest son 
of the late Mr. Booth of Raydon Hall. Sir Felix Booth, dies generally and justly 
lamented. He was in every respect a princely citizen of London ; his immense 
wealth, acquired by his own industry, was devoted to the benefit or enjoyment of 
. | others. His disposition was amiable, and his habits were spleadid ; he took de- 
| light in hospitality, and in acts of kindness and charity. 


Mr. Jony Matuer—This eminent musician, wii, it will be recollected by 
many of the inhabitants, resided in Doncaster for some years, was born atShel- 
field on the 31st of March, 1781. He was the son of Wi'liam Mather, the com- 
poser of a beautiful set of psotm and hymn tunes, now al:nost universally used 
in the churches of England. He was firsttaughi the organ a d pianoforte by his 
father, and under him was assistant organist of St. Paul's Church, in Sheffield. 
He played the organ in Barnsley Church, when he sat on his father’s knees, to 
1; enable him to reach the finger board. After establishing his reputation as an or- 


, 


1 





Witness | gavist in many provincial places, ani at Handel's Commemoration, in Westmin- 


ster Abbey, Mr. Mather was, in 1814, appointed organist of Bishop Sandford’s 
Chapel, in Ross-street, Edinburgh, and removed with Bishop Sandford to St. 
John’s Chapel. It was while residing in Hall-gate, Doncaster, in 1805, that the 
Yorkshire Amateur Triennial Meeting was first established at his house. Among 
the projectors were himself, Mr. White, ot Leeds ; Dr. Camidge, of York ; Mr. 
Maude, of Wakefield, and a few others. He conducted the festivals in Edin 
burgh until Sir H. Bishop was appointed Professor of Music at the University, 
and then he was appointed chorus waster, He projected with, we believe, George 
‘Thompson, Esq., George Hogarth, Esq., — Bridges, Esq., aud others, the institu. 
tion for sacred music in Edinburgh, of which for some time he was the sole in- 
structor. Mr. Mather died at Edinburgh on the 20th Jan. in his 69th year. 








“Was he not, perchance, ashamed of them !—£d.A/o. 








WitiiaM Russeit, Ese.—We have wo announce the death, on the 30th Jan 
uary, of William Russell, Esq, at his splendid seat of Brancepeth Castle, coun- 
y Durham. He was M P. for that entire county in three Parliaments, prior to 
the Reform Act, for which he constantly voted, making thereby a en ividual 
sacrifice of borough interest, and political power thence arising, than any other 
commoner. He was the only son of the late Matthew Russell. ., of Brauce- 

th, M.P. for Saltash, by Elizabeth his wife, sister of the Right Hon. Charles 

‘ennyson D’Byncourt, M.P., of Bayons Manor, and grandson of William Rus- 
sell, Esq., one of the most opulent coal and landed proprietors in England. He 
it was who purchased Brancepeth, and formed the magnificent project of restori 
to its pristine splendour that long-neglected Castle of the Wevilies on task which 
his age denied to him the accomplishment of, but which he bequeathed to his son, 
the late Matthew Russel!, Esq., who proved himself well worthy of the trust, and 
under bis auspices arose the present noble structure, inferior to few others in the 
north of England. The gevtleman whose death we are recording, succeeded to 
the estates in 1822. He has died unmarried, and his magnificent Castle of Brance- 
peth, with his extensive estates, devol on his only sister, the Hon. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, who married the Hon. Gusiavaditrederick Hamilton, only son of Viscount 
Boyne ; of which marriage there is issue one son, Gustavus Russe}! Hamilton, - 
now at Oxford. 

In Regent Street, London, onthe 25th Jan., Sir Riggs Falkiner, Bart, On the 
same day at Gosford House, near Haddington, Margaret, Countess of Wemyss 
and March.—In Brook Street, Londen, on the 30th ult., Ann, Countess Dowage° 
of Plymouth.—Sir W. J. Struth, Kt., formerly Mayor of Bristol.—In her 81s 
year,Lady Anne Harriet Chichester, widow of the late Lord S Chichest 
and grandmother of the present Lord Templemore.—At Tunbridge Wells, Lt.. 
Col. Wilson, R.M.—Commr. C. Patriarch, R. N.—In the London-road, Worces- 
ter, Samuel Good, Esq., one of the surgeons in ordinary to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert.—At Clifton, Lieut.-Col. Jenkin, late of the 84th Regiment—At 
his residence, Shirley, near Southampton, age i 74, Lieut.-Col. Russell Manners, 
C.B., formerly of the 74th Regt., son of the late Robert Manners, Esq., of Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire, and grandson of the late Lord William Manners.—At Bris. 
tol, after an illness of six days, George Augustus Bannatyne, Esq, Lieut. 
in H.M’s. 63d Regt. of Foot, aged 25.—At Kenilworth, Major S. Ives Sutton, 
eldest son of the late Rear-Admiral Saton, of Ditchingham, Norfolk, aged 43.— 
At his residence, at Bicester,C. E. Eaton, Esq., late Major in H.M’s. 3d 
(Buffs), only surviving son of the late Richard Eaton, Esq.. of Stetchworth-park, 
Cambridgeshire.—At Penton place, Newington, Capt. Arthor Molesworth, R.M., 
in his Gist year.—At Wuzeerabad, East Indies, on the 29th of Nov., deeply la- 
mented, W. Lancy Davies Smith, Esq., Lieut. H M’s. 29ch Regt., aged 22.—At 
Fulham, aged 49, Capt. Jacob Jordan, half-pay anattached, late of the 3d bat- 
talion of the 60th Regt.—On the 5th ult., at Anglesey, near Gosport, after a | 
and prutracted illness. Catherine Maria Bowes, widow of the late Major Ge 
Bowes (who was killed at the storming of Salamanca), and daughter of the late 
Sir John Johnson, Bart., who faithfully served his country through the whole of 
the American revolutionary war, at tke sacrifice of a princely property, and died 
in Canada, holding the appointment of Superintendent and Luspector-General of 
Indian Affairs, in January, 1830. 








NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. ELLIS. 


Author of “ Socia) Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes,” &e., &c. 


Just Published the First Number—Price 50 cents—to be Continued Monthly. 
MORNING CALL; 


A TasLe Book or LITERATURE AND ART. 


It will be conducted by Mrs. Ellis, and open with a new work of fiction deseri of 
doniestic life, from her admired pen. Tales and sketches, by the ablest authors of day, 
will appear in its pages, which will be further illustrated with engravings by the most emi- 
nent modern artists, embracing everything that can interest the mother, the wife, and the 
daug hter; in connection with §& fine arts and elegant literature. 

7 JOHN TALLIS & CO., 


16 John Street, New York, and London. 


Mrs. Ellis’s 


mech 2—6t 


TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 

WELLINGTON STREET—OPPPSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 





January, 1250. 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 


ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


OGLE’S HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. 

The following Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 

will show the estimation ub which it is held by the scientific and learned, being one only of many 


sunilar ones. 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 

Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you tor the hair, has been extensively 
used in my family, and they give it the decided preference over all othe r compositions of the 
kind, It invigorates and beautifies the hair, po clears the skin of all impurities, without 
»yroducing any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
owe patented compounds. * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 

Tt isan Indispensable afticle for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or parting of the hair free from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
of a good head of hair. 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 


This delightful ar icle is totally diferent and far superior to anything yet invented for shav 
ing. The base of it is derived from the Amole, or “soap plant” of California, an article used 
by the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so burtful to the 
skin, is avoided. Its vegetable and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and allays irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 





does not dry on the face. Itis¢ 
Itis done up in elegant style, ¢ 





decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
alculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 


ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur, 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION. 


Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and blooming _ It is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and freezing blasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
toilet of fashion. _ 

Ali the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior to anything yet invented ; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
cases, Wiil be refunded by my Agents, 

WILLIAM BOGLE, Propateror, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mazs. 

To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town througliout the United States 

and Canadas. mareh 2—ly 





THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 
FOR MARCH, 1850. 


UBLISHED this day, No. 41, for March 1850, of the NEW YORK JOURNAL OF 
DICINE AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES, Edited by 8S. S. Purple, MD. Phis- 
number, among other original communications of interest, contains——A Historical Notice 
of the Progress of Medical Sciences from the landing of the Pilgrims, at Plymouth, to the 
present time, by Stephen W. Williams, M.D ——Successful removal of Fibrous Tumor of the 
Ovarium by the large Abdominal Section, by W. H. Van Buren, M.D.—Report on Prema- 
ture Labor successfully induced on account of contracted Pelvis, by F. W. Blatchford, M.D.; 
together with eight other original articles of great practical utility.” P 
he Review department——A Critical Analysis of the Reports contained in the 24 volame 
of the Transactions of the American Medical Association, together with bibliographical No- 
tice of all the late Medical Publications. Iis Foreign Retrospect contains as usual a large 
selection of practical matter from all the Foreign Journals, while in the American Retro- 
spect may be found several interesting Editorial Communications and selections from Ameri- 
can Medical Journals. 
Subscription, 35,00 per annum. Single copies 50 cents, 
R. F. HUDSON, Acenr, 
meh 2—4t 39 Wall Street, Jauncey Court. 





Cc. J. HOLT’S 


SUPERIOR Enclish Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other manufacturing pur 
poses. Manufactory 51 and 88 Hammersley Street. In boxes of 30 pounds and upwards* 
and in barrels. 
Sold by Chester Drigg#, 681 Broudway, C. 8. Benson, 217 Bleecker Street, and other re- 
spectable Grocers. feb 9—3m 








NFORMATION WANTED OF RICHARD HIGGINSON, who left Wexford, Irelany 
in 1847, and when last heard from was in New York, then intending to start immediately 
for New Orleans. Suid Higginson is about 33 years of age ; ifthis should meet his eye, he is 
qerionlasiy requested to write to Samuel Tanner, Esq., Wexford, Ireland, as his brother 
oln is dead. feb 3 





HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 

THE exhibition of Huntington's pictures, referred to in the following correspondence 
will be opened to the public in a few days, at the inner room of the Art- Union building 

n Broadway. 

New York, Dec. 26th, 1849 
Dear Sir—It has been suggested to us, that an exhibition of your paintings would be grati- 
fying to many of your friends, Fully concurring in the opinion expressed, we ike pleasure 
in making the proposition to you, and — that a collection of your works will be obtained 
e 


as soon as will sit your convenience, believing that it would reflect credit npou the art, 
and gratify those wlio have hadthe pleasure of seeing only your late productions 
Respectiully yours, 
Wm. C. Bryant, J Jay Robert Kelly, 
G. C. Verplanck, Wan Allen Butler, Henry K. Brown, 
J. H. Gourlie, John Inman, Jno. 8 Stone, D. D., 
A. B. Durand, Wm. Adams, D.D., Peter Richards, Jn., 


G. W. Austin, 


¢. C. arem Edgar S. Van Winkle, 


J. H. Hobart, 
Chas. M. Leupp, 


Irving Paris, 


Wn. Kemble, Jobn Van Buren, Geo. P. Putnam, 7 

Saml. B. Ruggles, Jonathan Sturves, Richard ae White, 

Thos. House Taylor, D.D., D. Seymour, A. re Bradford, 

Geo. W. Bethune, D.D., F. F. Marbury, George Ashton, 

Evert A. Duyckinck, A. M. Cozzens Pe H. Borrowe, M. D., 

Benj. D. Siliman, F. W. Edmonds. -M. Markoe, M.D., 

Henry W. Bellows, Hen@y Peters Gray, J. P. Cronkhite, 
DaNtEL HUNTINGTON, Ese. 


' New York, De 1849. 
Gentlemen—The proposition, so kindly made by you, is very gratefully ace to. In ac- 
cordance with it, I Soak coven ed several gentlemen who have pictures painted by me in 
their collections. Their quick and cordial response has added to the great pleasure pro- 
duced by your friendly communication. Arrangements shall be made for opening the 
proposed exhibition as soon as possible. With heurtfelt thanks for the good will which 

am, gendemen, 

prompted your letter, I am Your obliged and obedient, 

D. HUNTINGTON. 


W. C. Bryant, J. Sturets, 
A. B, Duranp, Esge., and leant 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 


FONT OF BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 1,000 pounds. Will be divided if re- 
A quired. Price low for cash. 


HOUSE WANTED. 


to rent, a house and garden in a locat'on calculated for a Ladies Seminary 
Wrens pal Church, by an English lady, competent to instruct in Music, Draw” 
ing, and the er branches of an English Education Address, pest paid, XYZ, Bele 
ville Post Office, New Jersey, eb 16 


NEW WORKS—PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


WEALE’S NEW SERIES OF RUDIMENTARY WORKS FOR BEGINNERS. 
At 25 cents per part. 
. FIRST euates. 
dimentary Chemistry, by Professor Fownes—l part. 
oa Natural Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson—1 part. 
Geology, by Lieut. Col. Portlock—1 part. 
Mineralogy, by D. Variey—2 parts. 
Mechanics, by Charles Tomlinson—I p: 
Electricity, by Sir Wm. Snow Harris—! ’ 
Pneumatics, by Charles Tomlinson—1 part. 
Civil Engineering, by Henry Law—2 parts. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Art of Building, by E. Dobson—1 part. 
Seloary and Stonecuising by the same—! part. 
Draining Districts and Lands, by G. Drysdale Domgear—t past, 
Drainage and Sewage of Towns and Buildings,by G. Drysdale Dempsey—l part. 
Well Sinking and Boring, by Join George Swindell, Architect—1 part. 
Use of Instruments (gener ) by J. I. Heather—1 part. nt 
Constructing Cranes tor the Erection of Buildings and for Hoisting Goods, by 
—l part. 
Troatiee ae Soc Engine, by Dr. Lardner; written specially for these Rudi- 


men mes—l part. . 
—— ArtofB mie Rocks and Quarrying, and on Stone, by Maj. Gen. Sir John Bur- 


oyne—l| part. f 
— mary of Terms used by Architects Builders, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
Bietio A Aists, Slip Builders, and the several connecting Arts—2 parts. 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 
Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, with numerous Mathematical and Commercial Ex 
amples for Practice and Self-Examination—| part. 
—— Treatise on Plane Trigonometry—! part. 
G. P. PUTNAM, Importer, 155 Broadway. 


MARRIAGE OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
REGISTRATION THEREOF, AND OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


HLB.M. ConsvuLaTE. 
New York, Feb. lath, 1850. 


“ tating the Marriage of British Sub; resident in Foreign Countries” 
ha = fame = at the last Session of the Imperial} Parliament, 12 and 13 Vict., it becomes 
the duty ofthe undersigned to give public notice thereof, for the benefit of those for whom 
. ements all Marriages (both or one of the parties thereto being subjects, or a subject 
of this Realm) which from and after the passing of this Act shall be solemnized, in 
the manner in this Act provided, in any Foreign Country or Place where there shall be a 
British Consu! duly authorized to act in such come Couatry or Place, under this Act, shall be 
deemed and held to be as valid in the law as if same had been solemnized within Her 
M s Dominions, with a due observance of all Forms required by Law.” 

ct directs the preliminary steps to be taken by the Parties, and by the Consul; and 
provides for the solemnization of rip, at the Consulate, with license at short notice, 
without license by longer notice, by the Consul, or some proper person to be allowed b 
him, according to such Form and Ceremony as the parties thereto may see fit to adopt. It 
also provides and enacts, “ That the Consul shall forthwith register in duplicate every Mar- 
riage solemnized as aforesaid ;” and that a true Copy of all Entries of ee by bem 
year shall be transmitted to England to be preserved as a Record at the office of the Regis- 











HII 
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mu 








v arGeneral. 
~ The Act further provides “ That any person authorized in that behalf may, at any time be- 
re the solemnization of any such M , forbid the solemnization ;”’ also that any person 


by enter a Caveat with the Consul egainst the solemnization” in the manner therein pre- 
ri 


Ly . 
} Thus much may suffice as to that Act. : 
British Consuls are likewise instructed to register Births and Deaths of British subjects, 
when thereto satisfactorily required. 
@ provision of a general system of Registration of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, in 
Countries, is evidently intended to facilitate to British subjects the proof of those 
t events, and to preserve the rights, as such, of them and their descendents, and of 


other kindred, as if they remained in their native land. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 





REMOVAL. 
RICHARD BELL, WILLIAM McLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 

AVE removed to 43 Wall Street, where they continue to draw on the BANK oF BRITISH 

Nortu America, Loypon, and the Branches in the Cana pas, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Also, upon the Banks of the Provincial BANK or IRELAND and the NATIONAL BANK OF 

ScorLanp, and purchase or collect Bills of Exchange on Eugiand, Ireland, Scotland, and 

he British Provinces in North America. fe 1 


FOR SALE 


Si EVANTERK Years complete of the present Series of the ALBION, and one year of 
the former Series, For particulars inquire at the Office. 








R° AL LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 
» weat, and commodious Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods to 
suit Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. 
jan 5—6t 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 PFENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
H. E. Monrcomenrte, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
jan 19—ly 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
HE undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Braach of his Coal Yard at 95 Sith Avenue, ( site 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Ash, and siverpon! Orre| adapted for the RANGE, FuRNACE, GraTe, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 


BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- | YJ"; HENRY 0. Noanabs 


ods at his office and may be consulted ia future during the follow 
Jenne eels wh ad 





66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


R. HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed to 85 
lication can be made for terms, &c., &c. dec 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


ke & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 


Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION tha, 


they are prepared to frame the presentation Piate for this year in every variety of taste a, 
short notice, on reasonable terms jan 5—’ 


5— tr" 





J F. BROWNE & CO., Mekers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 205 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in en. he is able to produce instrumente 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit cularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if rot on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Banx ror THE Wipow anp THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 
John 8S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout. 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum, 





Gorbam A. Worth, ° Robert J. Dillon. 





William Van Hook, 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald MclIlvain, Dr. J. H. McCulion. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexier, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Amaaa Report of 1849, rhe can be had free Pf charge, on application at 


71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 





. the ships composing this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. ....cccccssece Cecccccsocccoscces teseeeesess Capt, West. 
Pee cbebvnceceseesse ses cewecere PTT Ty T soveeesee Capt, Nye. 
Be inbbs0enes0c0sss setns¥beeee estes eaecceesece ++.Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC...... eanorecescccocs Soeccccccenecesepece eeeeees Capt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC....... PPrrrerit TT tteritiith oe eeecee +eeeeee Capt. Grafton. 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 


has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 


from New York to Liverpool, $180. Exclusive use of State Rooms charged as not- 


ed on the plans of the cabins. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 


One of the ships of this line will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, leay 


ing Liverpool onWednesday, the 15th of May; and another wil) sail hence for Liverpool on 
Saturday, the Lith of May, and Liverpool onW 


ednesday, 29th o May. 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. feb 9—«f 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS-—The PANAMA, of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNLA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama ond gee in i q 
Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, aad will 
be allowed space for personal bag free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceedi 
in measurement ten cubic feet. eight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage. 


Passage from Panama to San Blas or Mazatlan............$225.. 
d do do San Diego... ov recceccrcocceseeee 
do do do San Franciscd....se.seeeesssee+es+300.. soe LBO 
Passengers in the — are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 

must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 









gers. 
No “9 secured until paid for. 
Apply at the Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan5 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted inte the United States in Britich chive on, 





and ajter the 1st next ; therefore, the British and North American 
ud a January next ; therefore, Gah Conds non dee te Novy of arricd ot the 


recewe Forei British Goods, accord 


in common with 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims jo fg Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liver 
pool on mber. 


[should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantege ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 5 
jan 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL.—£600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. | Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
‘Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cattley, a Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. William Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, Esq. 
George Green, Esq. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or re- 
main as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

No extra charge for sea risk to Warope. 








CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
68 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





my le-ly 


R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receives limited number of private pupils desirous 
improving themselves in ~. est of Public Speaking and Reading, upgn the princi- 
locutionist.’ 





ples laid down in his “ t 
MR HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge ofa few Family Classes, in 
“ Shakspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of 
leecker street. sept 15 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, in the Old _ City Hall, 
New York, 1789. Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 
33 inches. Price $3,00. 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall, rn En 
graved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by inches. Price $3,00. 


THE SPIRIT OF '76. Engraved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 
by 19. Price $2,00. . 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic 
ture. Plate 20by 15, Price $1.25. 

BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on steel, by Doney, frem Landseer’s Pic- 


ture. Price 4 
JOHN NEAL, Publisher, 56 Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
nov 24—3m 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. ss 

ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
L all American works of general intoweet, The Library has lately received a a mee Aha ac- 
Seite Seren, bc. Galeria do Verscaer 1 rokeen tole natn ceive Seas 

Jeno! C3 e Ve es, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt e 
lio, he., tec., avd. a avlecs collection of modern Getuun sineratare. nt 
jan 19—tf 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


my omen of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the hall 
Tita hurch of Divine Unity “Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, will re- 
main open until further notice, from 10 o'clock, a. M., until 10 o'clock, p. mM. Admission 25 
cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. aug 25—6t 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians rally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4 very distit 
guished member of the Med Profeesion of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From Googe T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases bed the icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

: y+. should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer nt, 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and_bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, H , Costiveness, &e., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartice are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

‘o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will —< a medicine of much 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 











New York, March Ist, 1843. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
cy, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Seaton, Sarenae Sickles & 
bs = _ st., New Orleans, and by the principal draggists throughout the United Staets, 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. 
BBB. ocvesesenesccce eosccces C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia.......... ree ee 
Africa..... cecrresscecces Cccccccees -A. Ryrie | Niagara....... orocces occcecocecese ..J. Stone 
AMETIER...000.ccccceccerccccces -N. Shannon | Canada...... PPPTTTTTT TT Tt Te Wm. Harrison 
BEUrPOpe)..ccccccccccsccccsccccccces FE. G. Lott | Cambria.......csccescosscccscevees -J. Leiteh 
Caledonia...... +» W. Douglas. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 





From 
Cambria...cccccccrsccccscccccseseDOBtON,.-+eesees ++eee Wednesday..,.January 9th. 
CaMads.occcccccccccoccccccccce o+s-New York,...+..0++-. Wednesday....January ‘ 
Niagara.......++.- ccccccoccccec cect: ccccesce oc. WO ORROOEED oc PURDRENT GEE 
Europa..ecseccceveveceuceseseees New York,.....+++... Wednesday.,.. February 20th. 
America... eeeeseeses BOBION,..se.se0eee00+ Wednesday....March 6th. 
Canada. .cccccccccceccecersecessecs NGWYOFk, .o++.++000. Wednesday.... March 20th, 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool..... seerseee eB 

do in second do o do GO... .occces PPYTTTTitiy) 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on pene beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFICE. 


For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja. 


38 Broadway. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2lst December, and will take goods fortranshipment for New York or Boston 
by the British and N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. eB 
Apply to Cc. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, Liverpool. 
Orfor any information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
mee 5 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 






Referees in New York. . 
i HE Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool! have 
His Ex. Hrophes Wtnee, war ome of N. Y. pation: Border, Esq., H.B.M. Consul. arrang for their sailing from each port on the ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. J. Phillips Phoenix, 4 4. month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. _ John Cryder, Esq. Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool 
John H. Hicks, Esq, New World........ --Ralghe. seveceee. July 6,...Nov. 6....Mar. 6 Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr 2! 
‘ est Point......... -. W. H. Allen,..... $OOPRL.  cccccccdh scoccecs IL]. ...26....006 26...... 26 
New York Medics) Exeminere, Fidelia............. 2/¥eaton....... seeseeee]O.-ceeesse16.002000]6 [Sept 1..Jam 1..May 1 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D.. 473 Broadway, Roscius. .........000++Eldridge...see.eees -— eee BB. c00ce +026 |... Il. ..s00e Il... «Ll 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M. D., 75 Broadway. Isaac Wright.......... eee. ecccesdle Reosee B. Roses : j ol 
¥ Mis Ashburton..... Pe ey & Wiscoccool 21 
Standing Counsel,..........sseeeseeeeeseeeeese+eHon. Willis Hall. i L z 5 
SOLCiUOF. ceevesenecersevccsececessecessccssececesessAlbert Gallatin, Jun. = sual emnanens lieben *16. de: 7 Tyee 7 





Actuary for the Southern States, resident at Nex Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., 65 Wall Street, 
New York. 
uo, CALIFORNIA, AND SpectaL Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
vas COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William, 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 


. JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad- 


pendent upon the duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase Annuniti 
Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. * — 


, he COMPANY is Feapared to effect ASSURANCE UPON LivEs, and transact any business 
. di ; Vv - or 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 





the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF c . 
TEM having boen adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the iivet ouvane 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone, 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 























Ps Foy tip dy et rect em ene oe 
© LOWER the similar tables of any other oifice at present offering to 
Canada, while the assured with Participation will share in three-fourthe of the whole profit | 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Appltestion, and any further information, can be 
of the § y, or from any of the local agents, ’ 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 


eer eee William SIND vecenseedesanconsenseeeenebotacmtbanes 





















Bowocncsccecessegnenesedes MEE MIMROUOM. .occccercccsese 

SEED, conoscevececavhuaeccnad® MURETD Mle ORENET....cccocensnccccecsscooseocee 

pondon. recesses geoere gaat seeeeeseee Dr. James Hamiiton....... - 
Montroal <vcvecssssaccsssiiccos Broderick A. Wilson, Di, O Bomehn eee 
Mia bnsebeysessaysasnseehee «chek scces cscntertctabsieel cnt ee 
Pott Samiis............coccoccese Maleolm Cameron..........c.0.cccc...e.,. os 

OC. .ececcrcccsccesccccccece WOlCh and Davies.....cccccccccccsceccococes 1? 

8, CRMOrINGS is v0 vcs ccsbeessesee AMONIAM Ball. .....cccccccaccccsecs Shberseonscces: “3 
‘OTONLO ..-.seceeeseessaeesseeeees Edmund Bradburne .... Dr. George Herrick.....+..00e« 


Woodstock... -cscsseseseeess.¢ William Lapenoliere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........ 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton. 








York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 1$th and 28th, an 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be | \9 1st of each month, as follows :— 


ee | incurred. TD&H 












Siddons..... _ 7S ates 

Columpia ..... Furber ... 

Patrick Henry ED. conusesssovanul- cenanéediicsecepan 
Waterloo o> Be MOR. cecccccce CEbeccececcckbocsccese 
New York Cropper 

Sheridan ... ornish.. 


Montezuma. 








xford...... Goodmanson 
Garrick..... Eldridge..... 26 
Cambridge ..........Peabody... . July 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men Of Character and ex- 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 


tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool....e+-sseee++++0+B100 
, > aid ip ilser Wechc cn... .c..-ccecoustillb 
Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, Montezuma, I Wrizt, Coiumbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
ambridge, and New York, GO DHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
. : ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. r 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and Ndw World, 
- Pen eee Menryy ASNOGRINNELL, MINTURN & CO, N. Y. 
Cli APMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Rosci iddins, an, and Garrick, 
Gene Rene G sng POFFORD, TILESTON & CO, N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 








LONDON LINE OF PACKETS, 


jeir; Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. Tus line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc - 


ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing eon | fom Now 
ortsmou 


f Sailing from New Days of Sai 
Ships. Masters. Days 0 York ys Lo iting from 


Company are , from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- n 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- | Ocean Queen, new Griswold | May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 June 28, Oct. 2%, Fe. 23 
rial of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a smaller | Northumberland, ’ Lord, | “# 2% “ 24, 24 /July 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
— Payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANnuItigs, whether imme- | Southampton, new, Morgan, June 3, Oct, 8 Feb. 8 |* 3, * 8 «§ 8 
or de erred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the | Victoria, Johnson, “ 24, “ 24 “ 24)Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
local position ofthe Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables | Hendrik Hudson, Pratt | July 8, Nov. 8, March |* 23, « a. 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy | Marg. Evans, Tinker, “ 24, “ 24, “24 Sept. 13, Jan.13, May 13 
as well as the prompt settlement of claims. Devonshire, new Hovey, ug. 8, Dec. 8, April gl , «" 9 
Assurances can be effected wiTH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company, | Ame. Eagle, ’ Doane, page “ 2% 24 /Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 13 


These shi) ll of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced pavign- 
ors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are ef the best descrip. 


tion. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


- and li . Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters. 
ae Half Credit. poresih, or packages, ant by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, Ap- 
ly to 





Age. | has Without Half Credit. » Age. Ay 
‘<: TORIES, | .+seees-eeee ro osbpesan N GRISWOLD, 70 South s N. Y. 
15 4131 fy ewer [ 40 3 62 214 8 “tee be , 
Bypint{ tegycmer) B fgat | 3g | 7s Jan 5 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CG., London 
2% 2 29 1147} Li76 50 4131 317 il 414 > 
si: oF | 238i bee = ite | #19 5 34 PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
= ae °as ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 











New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS Ist January...eee-+eeee ( 16th February, 
Howe, master. lst May.... 16th June, 

lst September 16th October, 


Everleigh, master. Ist June ...ceceee 


ST. NICHOLAS, Sie February . 
Ist October...eee. 


BALTIMORE, Ist March......00e.+00+ (16th Apri, 
Conn, master. Ist July ....ceseecessee ¢ 16th August 

Ist November ......... ¢ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Be A ... nnes nen 


¢ let August......... 16th September, 


Ist December ...... 216th January. 


.. fiorn May, 
trade. The 


Funck, master. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the 
rice of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. I tuall 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any expenses, but those actually 
BOY INCKEN, Agents, 
jau 5 88 Wall st. 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Oi FICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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